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Last March we sent out a circular to our Associates announcing 


the publication of this work by Professor Halvdan Koht. How- 
ever, for various reasons the book was not published last spring, 
but is just now ready. 





Professor Koht is particularly well fitted to write on Ibsen. Some 
years ago he edited and published Ibsen’s Letters. He has lec- 
tured at the University of Oslo on Ibsen. 


This work contains much new and interesting material and will 
undoubtedly be the authoritative biography of the great dra- 
matist for many years to come. There are sixteen illustrations in 
the two volumes, which are handsomely bound. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


New Bank For Farro IsLanps To 
Furtuer Fisn1nc Inpustry 

Fishing is the principal industry of the Faero 
Islands, and it has long been felt at Thorshavn, 
the capital, that a bank specially organized to 
further that business was a necessity. Accordingly 
the Lagting, the governing body of the islands, has 
guaranteed a loan for half a million kroner for the 
purpose, and the bank is now preparing to open 
its doors with the beginning of the new year. Ab- 
sence of sufficient financial cooperation has for 
some years worked as a handicap to the extension 
of the fishing industry in the Faero Islands. 





SwepisH Economist aGAINst GOLD 
Reserve Minimums 

Advocating complete and general abolition of all 
statutes prescribing minimum gold reserve for cen- 
tral banks, Professor Gustav Cassel, the well known 
Swedish economist, has written for the quarterly 
review of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, of 
Stockholm, an article which is particularly timely 
today when the principal countries have abandoned 
the gold standard. Professor Cassel says that “in 
critical situations the gold reserve statutes have 
proved to be most inconvenient. We must strike at 
the almost mystic superstition deep in the public 
conscience that notes acquire a certain value from 
the coverage by which they are backed. Through 
this notion the principal function of the central 
banks—the maintenance of the currency on a par- 
ity with gold—has been relegated into the back- 
ground.” 

The Swedish expert adds that the complete aboli- 
tion of legislation affecting gold reserves should 
preferably be effected by all the leading countries 
simultaneously, while the entire responsibility for 
a judicious economy of gold should be left with the 
central banks themselves. 





Frxtanp ContemPpLatTinG ApDOoPTION OF 
Krona Currency 

In the contemplated reorganization of the Fin- 
nish money system, it has been suggested that it 
would serve the country best to change the prevail- 
ing finmark currency designation to that of krona 
as in Sweden, corresponding to the krone in Nor- 
way and Denmark. Director Ryti of the Bank of 
Finland states that nothing definite has been deter- 
mined, but that in the stabilization of the country’s 
currency every effort will be made to safeguard 
the interests of the public. It is expected that 
should the change take place, 1,000 finmark would 
be equal to 100 Scandinavian kronor. 





INsuRANCE AS AFFECTED By GOLD 
STanDARD SusPENSIONS 


: The Scandinavian Shipping Gazette, in writing on 
Insurance and Sterling,” has this to say about the 
gold standard suspension: “A very large amount of 
surance is in the sterling currency. The question 
then automatically rises, will the suspension of 
sterling from gold affect to any degree the em- 
ployment of sterling in international insurance? 
The situation is so new that it is impossible to give 
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an answer based on actual experience. Naturally 
the changing value of the pound has added to the 
trouble of underwriters, but they are accustomed 
to these changes from risks accepted in other cur- 
rencies, and altogether less inconvenienced by them 
than those selling and buying goods.” 





U.S. Rattroaps Act ror 10 Per Cent 
Wace Repvuctions 


That the railroads of the United States are de- 
termined to initiate a 10 per cent wage reduction 
is the announcement of Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and chairman 
of the Railway Presidents’ Committee, after a con- 
ference in New York with representatives of the 
railroad brotherhoods. As against this declaration 
of the railroad executives, David B. Robertson, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation stated: “We submit that impartial public 
opinion will support our answer that labor cannot 
be called upon to pay dole to idle capital. We have 
been asked to contribute, not to the relief of our 
fellow employees, but to the relief of those who 
have no claim upon our charity.” 





Danisu Ricspac Enacts Law to 
Ai Farmers FINANCIALLY 


Not without considerable debate and opposition 
from the Left party, the Danish Rigsdag finally 
came to an agreement with respect to the critical 
situation within the agricultural industries. It has 
now been settled that 30,000,000 kroner shall go to- 
ward the paying of taxes and interests on loans 
which farmers have contracted, and that this money 
is to be paid back if within the next five years 
prices of butter and bacon increase 30 per cent. 
The maximum sum to be loaned each farmer is 
2,000 kroner. Besides the amount for direct farm 
relief, an extra 11,400,000 kroner is to be used for 
unemployment purposes up to May 1. 

The government expects to meet these expendi- 
tures by increases in taxes and customs charges. 
Increasing the tax on gasoline from 7 to 9 Gre is 
expected to bring in an additional 6,000,000 kroner. 
An increased duty on silk is to yield 1,000,000 
kroner more than under the old schedule. The 
largest amount is to come from increased income 
taxes, which is expected to bring 17,000,000 kroner 
above the former figures. Savings on the military 
budget are put at 2,300,000 kroner. 





Boox on Swepisn BANKS AND 
INpusTRIAL CONCERNS 


A valuable and compact manual in the English 
language has made its appearance in a work edited 
by Arvid Norling, and published by Norstedt & 
Séner, Stockholm. In reviewing the book the 
Swedish American Trade Journal says that it gives 
a list of some three thousand Swedish concerns 
and banks whose stocks are listed in the Stockholm 
Stock Exchange. Among its contents are sketches 
of plants and their activities, annual outputs for 
the years 1929 and 1930, boards of directors, share 
capital, annual meetings, and dividends paid dur- 
ing the last ten-vear period. Also the turnover on 
the Stockholm Stock Exchange for a number of 
years. Juxtus Morirzen. 
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Foreign Credit Information 


Central Hanover maintains resident represen- 
tatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 
and Sydney. It numbers thousands of banks in 
foreign countries throughout the world among 
its correspondents. 


From contact with these sources and from its 
own large foreign business the foreign credit 
files of Central Hanover are being constantly 
enlarged and brought up to date. 


| This foreign credit information is always 
available to bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 
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Ole Edvart Rolvaag 


T IS only half a dozen years since the name of O. E. Rélvaag began 

to emerge from the comparative obscurity of his own Norwegian 

American group. At his death, which occurred suddenly last No- 
vember in his home in Northfield, he was internationally famous as 
perhaps the greatest interpreter of immigrant life that this country has 
known. Shortly before his death he had resigned his professorship at 
St. Olaf to devote himself entirely to his writing, and those who knew 
him cannot but feel mournfully that he had still much unsaid, many 
unwritten books in his mind. He was only fifty-five when the heart 
disease from which he had for some time been suffering struck him 
down. 

Giants in the Earth, by which Rolvaag first won fame, still stands as 
the greatest achievement of his life. In this book he had the inspired idea 
of picturing in his two main characters the duality of the immigrant’s 
nature: Per Hansa, bold, restless, self-reliant, pushing into the un- 
known; Beret, his wife, gentle, sensitive, clinging to tradition, resting 
on authority, longing for the accustomed background, and suffering in 
the bareness and nakedness of pioneer environment. Every pioneer or 
child of pioneers who has taken the trouble to look into his own heart 
will find within himself either one or the other of these two natures, and 
most of us will find both. It is this duality that makes the everlasting 
conflict in the life of pioneers, and it was Rélvaag’s supreme under- 
standing of this problem which made his books something more than 
just epics of the soil or stories of conquering the wilderness. 

Rélvaag’s own life had fitted him to understand the immigrant’s life 
in all its phases. He was a native of far northern Norway, the same 
region that fostered Hamsun and Bojer, and like the latter he plied an 
oar in the great winter fisheries when he was only fifteen. He did his 
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work well, as is shown by the fact that he was offered a chance to com- 
mand his own boat when only nineteen, but he did not wish to be a fisher- 
man. He had witnessed one of the terrible storms that work havoe with 
the fishing fleets in those northern waters and had seen some of his 
companions go down. The disaster made a deep impression on his 
imagination, and influenced his decision to quit Norway for America. 
Yet the haunting beauty of his arctic home remained with him, and its 
spell was never loosed. In the last book that came from his hand he 
speaks of the hildr, the mystic glamour of Norway which the prairies 
could not give. 

The young Norwegian arrived in Dakota penniless and hungry, 
when the country was suffering from the depression of 1896. The time 
he worked on the farm gave him an understanding of the trials that 
beset the farmer in a new country, and in his books the manner of meet- 
ing these trials is often made a test of character. He had a sympathetic 
comprehension of the land hunger which the immigrants brought with 
them from Norway, but for himself he realized that farming was not 
his vocation any more than fishing. It was the world of books and the 
intellect that attracted him. 

Even in the old country he had made good use of the few weeks of 
schooling offered each year and had read every book he could borrow, 
yet his knowledge was very scanty. He now resolved to get an education 
in earnest. With incredible energy and perseverance he worked his way 
through St. Olaf College, and was graduated at the age of twenty-nine. 
In spite of being handicapped by having to make his living by hard 
physical toil, he impressed his teachers with his brilliant mind, and only 
a year after his graduation was engaged to teach at his alma mater. He 
remained there for twenty-five years, and since 1916 was head of the 
Department of Norwegian. 

Former students at St. Olaf speak of Rélvaag as an inspired teacher. 
Especially his course in Ibsen was an experience such as seldom comes 
to the college student. He encouraged discussion of the problems raised 
by Ibsen, and so serious was the discussion that sometimes the students 
would go away feeling oppressed by a gloom that would hang over them 
for days. This, however, did not worry Rélvaag, for he wished to lead 
them to the realities. But when it was a case of stimulating the students 
in original work, he was a kind and sympathetic critic. 

Among his students, colleagues, and friends, Rélvaag was highly 
valued and much loved, but few if any of them realized what great work 
he was to do. In 1924 the first part of Giants in the Earth was published 
in Norway under the title I de Dage and with the imprint of a leading 
Norwegian publisher. People in Norway liked it. They recognized 
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Per Hansa and his neighbors as being of their own flesh and blood, and 
they were interested in seeing how their kinsmen lived in the great 
country which had absorbed so many Norwegians. Critics hailed the 
book as showing a great advance artistically over Rélvaag’s earlier 
works. When this and its sequel Riget Grundlagges were turned into 
English and published under the title Giants in the Earth, the North- 
field professor literally awoke and found himself famous. The book has 
sold in numbers written with six figures; it has been chosen by the Book 
of the Month Club, and finally has been assigned as school reading. The 
author lived to complete the trilogy with Peder Victorious and Their 
Father’s God (reviewed in another part of this number). Though 
neither of these have the epic sweep of Giants in the Earth, they pene- 
trate even more deeply into the spiritual problems of the immigrant. 

Rolvaag’s grateful countrymen have laid great stress on his work for 
Norwegianism. It is true that he toiled—perhaps too much, considering 
his failing health—in the service of the various movements for the pre- 
servation of Norwegian culture in America, notably for the Norwegian 
Historical Society. It is true also, as it has been said, that he achieved 
his success by being himself and writing of his own people. On the other 
hand, he would not have risen so high if he had not put his work on a 
broader basis than mere parochialism. He was not a mere propagandist 
for his own race; he was an interpreter of the entire problem of adjust- 
ment as it presents itself to all immigrant groups, but naturally he saw 
the problem through the people in w hose welfare he was most intimately 
concerned. 

He has himself explained the broader basis of his message through 
his spokesman, the Norwegian pastor Kaldahl in Their Father's God. 
He tells his Norwegian neighbors that even the Pilgrim fathers had 
not, as the school histories taught, come here in search of religious lib- 
erty, for they had all the freedom of worship they wanted in Holland, 
but they did not want their children to forget English and be absorbed 
in the Dutch nation. “A people that has lost its tradition is doomed,’ 
the minister says. “If this process of levelling down, of making every- 
body alike by blotting out all racial traits, is allowed to continue, 
America is doomed to become the most impoverished land spiritually on 
the face of the earth; out of our highly praised melting-pot will come a 
dull, smug complacency, barren of all creative thought and effort. Soon 
we will have reached the per fect democracy of barrenness. Gone will be 
the distinguishing traits given us by God; dead will be the hidden life 
of the heart which is nour ished by tradition, the idioms of language, and 
our attitude to life. . What will we have left” 








VIEW OVER THE TyrIFsorD FROM STUBDAL 
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On the Shores of the Tyrifjord . 

By 'Tuyra FReEpING e 

LUE GLEAMING fjord, with a welcoming smile you met me the 

when, after journeying over mountains and valleys, I reached f h 

your shores. Changing impressions of beauty, joy, and inspira- * h 

tion I received from you, for you are like the living soul in this tranquil sid 
landscape. Many days passed, sun, rain, and gray mist hovered over the lon 
broad expanse of your waters. Sometimes you were frothing white, and ‘ 
then we feared you. On sun-warmed days we reveled in your cool waves me 
gently lapping the strand. In the quiet nights we listened to the soft 3 
gurgling of your waters blending with the soughing of the forest and dire 
the tinkling of bells, and when the shadows of night melted before the Way 
sun, you lay there bathed in the freshness of early morning. a fe 
Now the evening sun reddens. High up under the Modum Hill lies out 
the gard, and so high is the hill that the sun hides behind it three months fjor 


of the year. Wide and varied is the view. The blue hills boldly lift their 
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Tue Oxp St. O_av Cuvurcnu, BONSNES, IN THE DISTANCE 


backs around the fjord, and far in the north stand the black precipices 
of Krokkleiva and Gyrihaugen, the mountain to which the trolls fled 
when they were driven away after laying waste Boénsnes church down 
by the shore. 

If I could follow the golden path of the sun straight across the water, 
I should reach the Mount of Transfiguration, Norefjell far away on 
the opposite side, bathed in the deepest purplish red of the evening sun. 
The swallows glide past on their last long flight before nightfall. Cart- 
wheels are heard creaking on the road down below, and from the other 
side of the fjord comes a faint rumble of the train as it passes, while a 
long trailing plume of white smoke shows where it went. 

A day’s outing from Oslo to the Tyrifjord and Ringerike is pleasant 
and well worth while. 

The Tyrifjord, which is really a large lake, lies in a northwesterly 
direction from the capital. The train will take you there, but the easiest 
way is to go by bus from Tordenskjoldsplads downtown in Oslo. After 
a few hours’ ride through lovely and varied scenes, the lake is spread 
out before us. From the road we can look down deep below where the 
fjord widens to encircle small islands and points of land. 

There is a feeling of song and story, of the history and poetry of the 
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North, lingering over the Tyrifjord. This is the spot where poetic tra- si] 
dition has placed the royal residence of King Ring; it was here he went br 
driving with his queen, the fair Ingeborg, over the fjord, and Frith jof wl 
had to rescue them when the ice broke, and according to the poet it was by 
here that Frithjof and Ingeborg were finally united. m 

Coming down to historical facts, we know that King St. Olav spent in 
his childhood here, his mother Aasta being married to King Sigurd Syr sp 
of Ringerike. No doubt it was on this fjord that he sailed his first boat Al 
as a boy, and it was here he returned after his first viking expedition, ca) 
when he was still a very young man. Out on the point we can see are 
Bonsnes church, one of the oldest of the many churches in Norway | 
dedicated to St. Olav. The waves of the fjord lap the shore below it, and of 
around the church grows the softest of green grass with wild flowers Th 
mingled in it. The old church is now used only for solemn occasions. On rik 
the nine hundredth anniversary of St. Olav’s death, in the summer of in| 
1930, services were held here and broadcast all over the country. ex] 

A little farther to the north Norderhov church carries our minds back lia 
to the time when Norwegians and Swedes were fighting in the reign of bro 


Charles XII. A division of Swedes were on their way to the Kongsberg Vol 
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silver mines and stopped at the parsonage. But the parson’s wife, the 
brave Anna Kolbjoérnsdatter, kept them there with food and drink 
while she sent for a division of Norwegian soldiers who took the Swedes 
by surprise. This Norwegian pastor’s wife was Norway’s Blenda. The 
memory of her deed is recalled by Swedish bullet holes still to be seen 
in the blue timber walls of the parsonage and by the Swedish sword and 
spear taken as trophies and preserved behind the altar of the church. 
Anna Kolbjérnsdatter was buried in the church, where her tombstone 
can still be seen, and portraits of her and her husband Pastor Ramus 
are hung on the walls of the church. 

Now blessed peace rests over the fair fields of Ringerike. In the heart 
of the most fruitful region lies the Moe farm, home of Jérgen Moe. 
This gentle poet, pastor, and fairy-tale writer was a native of Ringe- 
rike. The open, sunny nature around the Tyrifjord had great influence 
in moulding his poetic genius, and no one else has given such intimate 
expression to the beauty of Ringerike. His poetry interprets the pecu- 
liar charm of eastern Norway with its soughing forests, its purling 
brooks, and the undulating rhythm of its landscape. In his verse he 
voices his longing for his beloved home, its wide open valleys, its distant 
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blue hills, and the broad 
fjord that sends its arms 
far into the green mead- 
ows. 

From the Moe farm 
we can look down over 
the view that met his 
eves in childhood, the 
hills and fjord and dark 
woods. We can also see 
the old Bonsnes church 
down on the point. One 
Sunday, more than a 
hundred years ago, the Tue Mor Farm WITH THE Monum ENT TO THE Poet Raltsep 
bishop was catechising By YounG Preorte 1n Norway 
the children in this 
church, and one little nine-year-old boy answered so well that the 
bishop noticed him. This was J orgen Moe, who himself became a clergy- 
man and preached his first sermon in Bénsnes church. He ended his 
career as a bishop, but it is as a poet and especially as a collector of fairy 
tales that his memory will be cherished. In his youth he and his friend 
Asbjornsen roamed through the valleys of Norway and gathered the 
tales that still lived on the lips of the people. These tales in the written 
form given them by Asbjérnsen and Moe are now among the classics 
of Norwegian literature. One of the best loved songs in the Norwegian 
language is The Chalet Girl’s Sunday. This was written by Jorgen 
Moe at a seter on Noref jell, and was afterwards set to music by Ole 
Bull. 

Up in the high hills and mountains round about the Tyrifjord the 
people of Ringerike have their summer pastures with their seter huts. 
It is something of an adventure to go up there on narrow paths winding 
in and out through forests and ferns, but when the high level is gained, 
we feel that breath of poetry and mysticism which always hovers over 
the mountain plateau with its multitude of tarns, some catching the 
sun like bright eyes, some dark and dead with naked skeletons of trees 
on the shore, some dotted with water lilies and edged with yellow-green 
moss covering treacherous bogs. 

The mood of nature around the Tyrifjord has been perpetuated in 
painting by Christian Skredsvig, whose large canvases hang in the 
National Gallery at Oslo. One of the most famous is The Willow 
Whistle picturing a boy who stands by a running brook blowing the 

whistle which he has just cut from a tree near by. In his Summer Night 
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by the Fjord and Dancing on the Green, Skredsvig has painted the 
chaste, blonde atmosphere of the Northern summer night. 

On an arm of the Tyrifjord, on the western side, lies Vikersund with 
the famous baths of Modum. On the east side is Sundvollen, a favorite 
resort of Oslo people, and above it, steep and difficult, the path goes up 
Krokkleiva to one of the grandest and most famous views in Norway. 
Itis known as the King’s and Queen’s Lookout. It was here that Jorgen 
Moe in 1851 welcomed the students from Sweden and Denmark with 
a poetic greeting. From here our eye roams over the bright blue 
fjord far below with its green islands, over farms and cultivated fields, 
forest clad hills, and far in the distance the whitening mountains of 


Valders and Hallingdal. 


Pictures by Courtesy of the Norwegian Government Railways 


It’s Snowing 


By VitHELM EKELUND 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON StTorRK 


IDNIGHT. I heard the lamp’s faint hiss 
M As over my book I drowsed. 

Then I started, suddenly roused: 
What rustling was this 


On the window-pane soft and light 
Like many sounds pressed tight? 


It’s snowing. 


So still it is outside, 

So hushed the trees tonight, 
So tenderly, grayly bright 
The heavens—and so rapt! 


A deep and limpid spell 
Over my spirit fell 
From the silence there in the dusk: 
Smiling mysteriously, 

My childhood looks at me. 





The Paintings of J. F. Willumsen 
By Erik ZAHLE 
| seem are not many artists of whom it can be said that they 


are equally famous for their painting and sculpture, their draw- 

ings, etchings and lithographs, their architectural and ceramic 
works. Among modern Danish artists there is only one: Jens Ferdi- 
nand Willumsen. 

Willum- 
sen began 
his studies 
a Ps with the class 
5 (1 in architec- 
a ture at the 
Copenhagen 
Academy of 
Art, but after 
some years he 
turned to 
painting, 
which since 
then has 
formed an 
especially 
important 
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part of his 
Butcuer Suor at Nikoiar Tower, 1886 artistic pro- 
By J. F. Willumsen duction; in 


fact, in his 
own opinion he is a painter and nothing else. For this reason his career 
as a painter will be the main topic of this essay. 

When still a pupil at the Academy, his honest realism brought him 
into conflict with one of his professors, the venerable Jorgen Roed, and 
his earliest exhibits showed such a close adherence to reality that his 
contemporaries thought he violated the noble and gracious dignity 
which is essential to art. But the efforts of those years gave him a firm 
grip on optic reality. 

A good example of this early phase in Willumsen’s painting, when 
—for all his scandalizing of the bourgeoisie—he had not yet moved 
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J. F. WILLUMSEN 17 
very far away from mere artistic skill, is his Butcher Shop at Nikolai 
Tower (1886). In the immediate foreground we see, on one side, a 
hanging carcass and, on the other, a table with cut-off heads, but from 
these the eye is drawn to the center of the canvas where the butcher is 
chatting with his customer, an old woman. This little human touch was 
in accordance with the taste of the time, but Willumsen’s art appears 
more strikingly in the illusively painted wares of the shop. In contrast 
to several younger painters, Willumsen does not consider the name of 
a picture unimportant, and the meaning, or rather underlying fact, 
of a picture has always been of vital importance to him. 

From this time dates another significant canvas of which Willumsen 
himself says that he had planned to “paint a picture of the interior of a 
water mill. A mystical place with its conglomeration of cogwheels 
catching one another, and with a long yellow sunbeam struggling 
through a small window that is covered with cobwebs and flour.” It is 
but rarely that Willumsen has used such dim sunlight as his subject; 
as a rule the light effects of his work are intensified to the highest de- 
gree, whether they be caused by daylight in the open or by artificial 
light in interiors. Yet, seen from the color standpoint, The Water 
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AFTERNOON SuN IN A WATER M111, 1885 


By J. F. Willumsen 
In the Lachmann Collection, Ystad, Sweden 
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Mill is a masterpiece. In ae 
the handling of space it 
is probably the farthest 
advanced composition of 
his youth; the huge cog- 
wheels form a fantastic 
ceiling, pulling up the 
depths, and the entire 
space is as distinctly 
sensed to be parallel to 
the canvas as in several 
of his much later works. 
In 1888 Willumsen 
went to Paris where he 
spent several years and 
received new impulses 
for his art. No doubt it 





Men, Horses, AND VE- 
HIcLES Movinc HITHER 
Anp Turner, Like ANTS 
in a Hut, at Pont Sr. 
Micner, Parts. 1890 


By J. F. Willumsen 
In the F. Kemp Collec- 
tion, Copenhagen 
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Two Women  ParTING 
AFTER A CHAT, BRETAGNE, 
1890 
By J. F. Willumsen 
In the F. Kemp Collec- 
tion, Copenhagen 
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Tue New Asorre Park 1x CopeNHAGEN, 1890 
Etching by J. F. Willumsen 


meant much to him to be in the city which more than any other is the 
home of living art; and to a certain degree he was influenced by other 
artists, partly by the naturalist Raffaélli, partly by Puvis de Chavannes 
who strives for the monumental in his more abstract art. Outdoor pic- 
tures with vividly moving figures are characteristic of these years in 
Willumsen’s production; some are from Brittany and show us women 
walking, one is from Paris showing the traffic on the St. Michel bridge 
and along the quays. The figures are painted as colored silhouettes 
with vivid contours, and in the sharp perspectives the daylight gives an 
intense reality to the colors. 

In connection with the Seine picture we must mention two of Wil- 
lumsen’s earliest etchings which by some connoisseurs are considered 
his most important works in this line. They are From Elsinore (1889) 
and The New Aborre Park in Copenhagen (1890). Like the Paris 
painting, the latter etching shows a bold perspective with crossing 
depth lines on different levels, seeming to make the entire park balance 
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in what physicists call unstable equilibrium, in which the slightest shift- 
ing would sway the whole. Just as Willumsen in his paintings of 
motion uses the very newest technical means, such as strongly absor- 
bent canvas, so his purely technical knowledge plays a great part in 
the effectiveness of his etchings. But one must not overlook his vividly 
realistic sense. As to The New Aborre Park he explains that he wished 
to picture “the nakedness and lack of coziness characteristic of a newly 
laid out park.” 

During these years Willumsen began occasionally to work out an- 
other idea, namely that of selecting especially effective traits of the 
subject, of enhancing these and combining them into a new composi- 
tion which only partially resembles reality, but which gives a clearer 
impression of the essential. The best example of what he could achieve 
in this manner is the painting Jotunheimen (1892-93). Studies from 
various Norwegian mountain regions are here combined and concen- 
trated, and the painting leans toward the formally decorative as much 
as it could possibly do without losing the reality of the free, open 
landscape. 

From the middle of the nineties until the beginning of the new cen- 
tury Willumsen’s time was mostly taken up by ceramic works. Many 
of these belong more to the category of sculpture than to that of art 
industry. But also pure sculpture engrossed him during these years. 
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JOTUNHEIMEN, 1892-93 
By J. F. Willumsen 
The Decorative Frame Is Part of the Artist’s Composition. The Figures to the Left 
Symbolize a Firm Purpose in Life, Those to the Right the Lack of Purpose. The Chain 
of Peaks on Top Are Worked in Enamel on Copper 
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A Mountain Curmper, 1904 


By J. F. Willumsen 
In the State Museum of Art, Copenhagen 


When after an unsuccessful journey to America in the fall of 1901 he 
began to make studies in the Alps, it seemed as if these years filled with 
other pursuits had clarified his art as a painter, uniting the two ten- 
dencies which until then had been diverging. His life in the mountains, 
which doubtless claimed the whole strength of his artistic intelligence 
more urgently than did any other group of subjects, probably con- 
tributed to this integration of his art. A study from Savoy (1891) 
shows the first sign of this; later came the comprehensive work re- 
quired for the composition of Jotunheimen, and in 1901 he sought 
through a number of water colors to find the form for a huge picture 
from the Alps. A title such as The Mountains Throw their Shadows 
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Yourn AND SuNsHINE, 1902 anv 1910 
By J. F. Willumsen 
In the Gothenburg Museum 


on the Clouds reveals his efforts to render space and light in high 
altitudes. 

The first larger work resulting from his smaller studies, was Sun- 
shine on the Southern Mountains (1902). From the same year date a 
number of water colors representing a woman, standing, walking, 
kneeling, or sitting on a mountain top with a wide sweep of view to all 
sides. The following year he fastened the profile of the young woman 
to his canvas, and in doing so created the magnificent picture, A Moun- 
tain Climber (1904). Rarely in Danish art has breadth of conception 
combined with originality in the subject and in the mental attitude 
of the artist, been carried through thus to the finished production. The 
strong sunlight brings out the vigorous shape of the girl sheathed in 
her sweater, and outlines the mountains with concise shadows, and the 
colors are blazoned forth in their splendid strength. The spruces on 
the slopes in the background recall the composition of Jotunheimen, 
but, instead of the former abstractions, we find here the utmost 
simplification. 

If we wish to visualize the development of Willumsen’s art through 
the years, we may compare his early picture of the butcher shop with 
the painting of children on the beach, entitled Youth and Sunshine 
(1910), the preliminary studies of which began in 1902. In this almost 
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brutally hght outdoor picture we see how the grouping has been car- 
ried from the center inward and outward with convincing assurance. 
This painting, too, necessitated manifold preparations: drawings, 
water colors, statuettes, sketches in oil, and studies of perspective and 
light; and all this intensive work originated, not in the discovery of a 
subject, but in a longing to become familiar with the summer life of 
Italian boys on the shore, just as The Water Mill had been painted 
with a definite purpose in mind. This determination, this intelligence 
and thoroughness, are always to be found in Willumsen’s art. 

During later years Willumsen has mainly painted portraits and out- 
door pictures from the South. Most of the time he has lived in the 
South and has found in Spain, ‘Tunis, and Venice subjects that give 
him a chance to amaze us by his clear-sightedness. He uses his colors in 
the pure, strong scale demanded by the southern light effects and evi- 
dently at the same time works purposely towards an original building 
up of the perspective which is varied in the different pictures. 


Porrrair Group, 1915 

Sophus Claussen Reading His Poem “Imperia” to the Critic Helge Rode and the Artist 
(in the Background) 
By J. F. Willumsen 
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Portrait groups are used in interiors; thus Sophus Claussen Read- 
ing His Poem Imperia (1915), and the double portrait from 1919, 
Mayor Marstrand, Behind him Alderman G. Philipsen, where the con- 
trast of lavender and yellow corresponds to that between the nature of 
the quick-tempered little alderman and the calm, stately mayor. Wil- 
lumsen is witty and reveals it now and then in a subtle way in his art. 

It has happened before that a Danish artist, returning to his country 
with a new form of art created by a new vision and a new technique, 
has been misunderstood and denounced. Yet it seems strange that 
many Danes have not yet been willing to acknowledge Willumsen’s 
eminence. Perhaps their reluctance may have something to do with the 
fact that he has never formed a school. He has not wished to become a 
professor at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, and no painter or sculp- 
tor who has worked as a pupil in his studio has become especially sig- 
nificant. Only in the graphic arts has he influenced younger artists, 
especially as a lithographer. But his isolated position as an artist has 
no doubt suited him well. His activity began in a period when liberty 
in all domains was the coveted goal of youth. Without any school or 
obligations to friends, Willumsen has been a free man to whom a 
happy life of travel offered the best possible conditions for his work. 
His art, too, is free, constantly cultivating the free human being and 
the untrammelled strength of nature. 


Fear or NATURE 
By J. F. Willumsen 





Tue Royat Tueater as Ir Now Appears rrom Koncens Nytorv; THE OLD Burtpinc Is Seen 
BEHIND THE TREES TO THE RIGHT 


The Royal Theater 


The Old Temple of Danish Drama 
Receives a Modern Annex 


By AXEL KJERULF 


FTER YEARS of discussion the Royal Theater in Copenhagen 
has at last received its annex with the new stage and auditorium 
which were so sorely needed. It has not been smooth sailing. 

Indeed it is doubtful if the waves of popular excitement have ever 
before risen so high around this venerable institution. Though its his- 
tory has always been chequered, the Royal Theater has never before 
undergone a reorganization so sweeping in its nature and so fraught 
with consequences for good or evil as that which culminated in the 
dedication of the new annex last August. 

In the days of the absolute kings the Royal Theater was, as its name 
indicates, an appurtenance of royalty. It was directed autocratically 
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by an official appointed by the Crown, and was subsidized from the 
royal treasury. But when Denmark received its free Constitution, in 
1848, the chief theater of the country became a State institution, and 
the State had to pay the ever increasing yearly deficits. 

Thus began the unlucky relation between the Theater and the 
country’s taxpayers, who now felt called on to criticize it in season and 
out of season. It was under the Department of Education, and a suc- 
cession of ministers struggled with the problem of organizing its affairs 
upon a basis that should be satisfactory to all concerned; but their 
efforts seemed to fail, and matters remained much as they had been. In 





Tue New Buitpre as Ir Spans TorpeNsKJOLD STREET AND 
Is JorInep To THE Otp THEATER ON THE Ricut 





reply to all the blame 
that was heaped upon 
it, the management 
of the Theater always 
had the same excuse: 
We have to combine 
three forms of art, 
the spoken drama, 
the opera, and the 
ballet, under one 
roof. We have to have 
three companies, only 
one of which can be 
utilized at a time. We 
have not even room 
enough for adequate 
rehearsals. Give us a 
stage for the spoken 
drama only, and all 
will be well. 

Alas, that drama 
stage! It was dis- 
cussed endlessly, but 
nothing came of the 
discussion. ‘l'en years 
ago the present writ- 
er, in an article in 
Politiken, pointed 
out that it might be 
a dubious advantage 
if this demand for an 
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Tue Dome IN THE VESTIBULE WITH THE PAINTING BY Haratp Hansen 


additional drama stage should be granted, for then the Theater would 
lose what Ibsen called “the life illusion” (livslégnen). Then it would 
have no excuse for failure. 

It would appear that this prophecy was correct. 

This is not the place to retail the circumstances that led to the present 
reorganization. Of course the Theater needed a new stage for the 
spoken drama, but it was still more important that it should have a 
capable management. 

The economic problem was solved in part by Mr. J. Stensballe, then 
Minister of Transportation, who arranged that the State Radio Station 
should erect a theater building that should combine offices for broad- 
casting with an auditorium, the latter to be leased to the Royal Theater. 
So far so good. But then Mr. F.. Borgbjerg, Minister of Education, had 
to find a solution for the problem of running expenses—hard pressed 
as he was by the government finance committee. This he did by creating 
an institution called “the double stage,” which was to manage the two 
royal theaters with a State subsidy fixed at about one third of the 
amount which the State used formerly to pay in the form of meeting 
the annual deficit. 

The amount was fixed with the idea that the new annex with its 
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auditorium for the spoken drama should help to bring in more money. 
Whether this will come to pass is yet to be seen. It would seem more 
than doubtful, and friends of the Royal Theater cannot but view the 
situation with anxiety. This is the more to be regretted because the 
new stage ought to give opportunity for more work and a greater 
contribution in the service of the art to which it is dedicated. 

Before the annex was completed many voices were raised against 
it; they swelled at last into a chorus that scoffed and jeered at every- 
thing connected with the new undertaking. It would seem that the 
architect, Mr. Holger Jacobsen, must have heard enough to make his 
ears burn, but he only stiffened under the attacks and proceeded to 
build according to the plan that had been adopted. 

Anyone can see that the only natural place to build an addition to 
the old theater would be in the rear, where the structure could be elon- 
gated without spoiling the frontage on Kongens Nytorv. But as fate 
would have it, the discussion was so bungled from the start that, when 
the time came for making a decision, the annex had to be erected in any 
other place except the right one. In short, the history of the whole 
undertaking may be summed up by saying that the wrong architect 
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Jean GavuGiIn’s REPRESENTATION OF THE Rapio Gop 1x Botp Retier or Mutti-CoLorep MARBLE 


had first got hold of the right site, and afterwards the right architect 
had to be satisfied with the wrong site. 

Probably the architect will not admit this, and it must be conceded 
that, with the site assigned him, he has done a splendid piece of work. 
But the fact that the site was wrong explains the origin of the opposi- 
tion he has had to contend with, and this opposition has grown more 
rapidly than the structure itself, until now it has culminated with the 
dedication of the “starling box” as popular witticism has dubbed the 
new annex. But everything works itself out in time, and no doubt the 
present ill will toward the new theater will not in the future look so 
serious as it seems at present. 

In fact there are already many, and among them some of the best 
known names in the world of art, who do not share the common preju- 
dice against the “starling box.” It is now quite apparent that the new 
tall building, meeting the old at right angles, by no means destroys the 
frontage effect of the fine old structure by Dahlerup which has been 
a leading feature of Kongens Nytorv since it was built in the ’seventies. 
On the contrary, a new and interesting street perspective has been 
opened by the arched driveway on Tordenskjold Street which pierces 
the tower-like structure. With its large, quiet planes, the new theater 
vindicates its place as an independent building at the same time as the 
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LooKING TOWARD THE STAGE IN THE AUDITORIUM 


architect has managed to connect it in the most natural and unobtru- 
sive way with the buildings on either side. 

The narrowness of the plot has been a handicap in planning the 
interior. Stairways and foyers have especially suffered. The vestibule, 
which is entered directly from the street and the archway, is very low. 
To remedy this there is a mirror ceiling, a clever device which, however, 
does not make up for the festive opulence of ample space. Facing the 
entrance there is a broad stairway leading up to the theater, which di- 
vides in two, is united again outside of the parquet, and continues on 
both sides up to the balcony and the gallery. There is solid breadth and 
quiet dignity in this stairway and in the simple and natural manner in 
which its plan is carried out. There is something very fine in this sim- 
plicity and the honest, straightforward way in which it manifests 
itself. There is not a particle of posing in Holger Jacobsen’s 
architecture. 

It is precisely for this reason we feel that the artistic embellishment 
of the building could have been dispensed with. One wonders if that 
which the architect had to say could not have been said better without 
the paintings along the stairs, where it is not possible to see them at 
sufficient distance, and in places where no human being will ever think 
of looking for them when going up and down stairs. The sculptor 
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Gaugin’s relief of the Radio God in many-colored marble which faces 
the main stairway also seems too ponderous for the limited space. A 
much better effect is produced by the painting in the dome of the vesti- 
bule, the work of Harald Hansen. 

It is, however, the auditorium itself that is the chief triumph of the 
architect. It impresses by its ample and yet intimate proportions. It is 
festive without being in the least ostentatious. It is here that Holger 
Jacobsen displays his very best qualities as an architect: his purely 
constructive ability, his sure knowledge of mechanical laws combined 
with artistic perception. There is a living rhythm in the lines of the 
floors and galleries as they descend toward the stage and in the juxta- 
position of these sloping lines with the flat surfaces of the walls, boldly 
conceived and consistently executed with a genuine feeling for the 
material employed, the self-sustaining, strong, unassuming concrete. 
In spite of all movement there is a sense of calm. The focal point of the 
room is the conventionalized white mussel shell in the ceiling. Of beauti- 
ful effect is also the smooth, simple black frame of the proscenium 
which encloses the stage and frames the curtain painted in a monumen- 
tal design by the artist Stefan Viggo Pedersen. 

There remains only to speak of the stage itself, a large room with all 
the technical equipment required of a modern theater. The connection 
with the old thea- building. Perhaps 
ter is managed in a : he is right in saying 
very practical way ' that the word which 
so that the trans- a a was once a term of 
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A Beavtirvut Stace Setrine at DrorrNINGHOLM 


Gustaf IIT’s Theater Restored 


By AGNE BEIJER 


EVERAL old theaters dating from the eighteenth century, and 

even from the sixteenth and seventeenth, are still to be found in 

Europe—in Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and elsewhere. In 
some of them the auditorium is still fairly well preserved. But, with 
the exception of Palladio’s Renaissance theater in Vicenza, built about 
1580—which, however, with its permanent wooden stage setting, 
belongs to an altogether different type of theater—there are known 
at this moment not more than two theaters in the world in which both 
the stage and the auditorium are preserved as a unit exactly as they 
were under the ancient régime. Both of them, curiously enough, 
happen to be in Sweden, and the explanation of their having been left 
undisturbed since about 1800 is, in both instances, the same. During 
the first decade of the nineteenth century a new dynasty came into 
power, with Carl XIV Johan Bernadotte on the throne; naturally 
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GUSTAF III’S THEATER 


Two Bits or THE Evasorate ScENERY USED 


enough, he preferred other country estates to those where the memory 
of his predecessors everywhere met him. So it happened that both these 
Court theaters were turned over to forgetfulness—at times the best 
keeper of all. 

One of these two eighteenth century theaters is housed in a tower 
of Gripsholm Castle, the sixteenth century stronghold on Lake Malar, 
four hours by boat from Stockholm. The other comprises a detached 
wing—especially added for the purpose—of the most aristocratic and 
magnificent country seat of the Swedish royal family, the baroque 
Castle Drottningholm, in the immediate vicinity of Stockholm, built 
in the seventeenth century by Nicodemus Tessin. 

Of the two, the Drottningholm theater is the larger, the older, and 
the more significant in the history of the theater. It was built by Court 
architect C. F’. Adelerantz for King Adolf Fredrik, who turned over 
the whole theater, as a gift, to his queen, Lovisa Ulrika, who was as 
deeply interested in art and letters as her famous son, Gustaf ITT. 
The dedication took place in August 1766, with a private performance 
in which members of the royal family and the Court were themselves 
the actors. From the beginning the theater was used only for perform- 
ances given during the summer months for a group of guests belonging 
to the Court and to the aristocracy. The term “Court” at that time, 
however, was used broadly, and in a patriarchal way, as the seating 
arrangement, which remains unchanged, indicates. There are approx- 
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imately three hundred seats, including special benches for the royal 
hairdressers, kitchen personnel, and others of the more menial court 
servants. Farthest in front are the armchairs and seats which were occu- 
pied by the royal personages themselves; and directly back of them 
sat the highest court dignitaries, foreign ministers, and other distin- 
guished visitors. 

During the first years, the main productions were French dramas, 
put on by an able company imported by Adolf Fredrik from France. 
After his death in 1771, the Frenchmen were dismissed, and the theater 
at Drottningholm was left for some years to its fate. 

In 1777, however, another brilliant period was ushered in. In that 


year the new king, Gustaf III, took over the Drottningholm Castle. 


from his mother, the Dowager Queen, and once more during the sum- 
mer months Adelcrantz’s charming theater was the scene of a succes- 
sion of gay performances. Grand opera was given by artists from 
Stockholm, alternating with French comedy by a new theatrical com- 
pany which Gustaf had procured. The King himself took an active part 
in the plays; he was passionately fond of the theater, was himself a 
dramatist of considerable ability, and even a capable stage director. 
But, after his murder in the Opera House in 1792, the Drottningholm 
theater was used only occasionally. The theater did not find favor with 
his successor, Gustaf IV Adolf; indeed his hostility toward things 
theatrical became more and more marked, and with the first year of 
the nineteenth century the initial period of the theater’s history came 
to an end; and throughout the nineteenth century it was allowed to 
fall into decay: the auditorium was used as a storehouse, and the sur- 
rounding rooms now as official residences and again as workmen’s 
barracks. 

Ten years ago a comprehensive work of restoration was under- 
taken, the main purpose of which was not so much to restore what had 
been lost as to bring to view what had withstood decay, hidden beneath 
the dust and debris of a century. That proved to be a great deal, and 
interesting indeed—a whole forgotten world of fantasy was buried 
there. Since 1922 the theater has been open to the public as an his- 
torical theatrical museum. Fortunate circumstances have made it pos- 
sible to exhibit in the surrounding rooms a collection of historically 
valuable theatrical documents, costumes, autographs, and engravings, 
dating back to the sixteenth century. This collection was started dur- 
ing the seventeenth century by a member of architect Tessin’s family. 
All told, the building contains about fifty rooms besides the stage and 
auditorium. 
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GUSTAF III’S THEATER 


The artistic and cultural importance of the Drottningholm theater 
lies, however, mainly in the fact that the collection of authentic stage 
settings from the period 1766 to 1800, which the restoration has dis- 
closed, is unique. About thirty complete settings make it possible to 
stage again, should it become feasible, the whole repertory of the 
period; but there are still obstacles, notably the lack of fire protection, 
which make the giving of performances there impracticable. 

In splendor and luxury the baroque and rococo style of the theat- 
rical decoration, judging from what is known about it, could compete 
well enough with that of our own time; considered purely as art, it 
ranks higher. These facts are borne out in the stage settings of the 
Drottningholm theater; they display rare taste and vision in planning, 
and painstaking craftsmanship in execution. These settings depict 
palaces and orchards, roads and rocky landscapes, farm cottages and 
rococo salons, and even the realistic hell, with fire-spouting mountains 
and fantastically grimacing devils, which was used in Gluck’s Orfeus 
and Eurydice. There are also all sorts of trapdoors and mechanical 
devices for dramatizing heavenly revelations. All these mechanisms, 
too, are well preserved. Indeed, if the old ropes were replaced with 
new, everything would function so smoothly even today that scenes 
could be shifted in half a minute. 

The stage is of an impressive size—nineteen meters deep and nine 
meters wide—and provides a veritable opera setting. In its proper 
place one may still see the orchestra director’s platform. In fact, so 
unchanged is everything that one gets the impression that here, in 
this old theater, time has stood still for a century and a half, and that, 
at a given signal, actors hidden behind the scenes will step out and 
again give life to the dream world of its settings. 
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A Fine Old Manor Resurrected 





, sto 
By a Staff Correspondent din 
KANSEN, the natural park and open air museum familiar to = 
Q econ who has been in Stockholm, has in recent years under- str 
gone a rapid development which in some measure has changed it, go 
although it is only an extension of the program planned by the founder, __f Fi 
Artur Hazelius. One thing that is very noticeable to the visitor is the fir 
conversion of a part of the wa 
park into a veritable zoo- any 
logical garden, so that city fu 
children may see the na- ms 
tive animals of Sweden in ph 
environs as much as possi- 
ble like those in which they A 
live naturally. This inno- af 
vation is due to the initia- de 
tive of the present head of it 
Skansen and Nordiska de 
Museet, the energetic se 
Skocanorm Manor Professor Andreas Lind- be 
blom. 

When Skansen was founded, chief stress was laid on the houses, the Ww 
arts, and furnishings of the peasants, as representing what was thought T 
most peculiarly national in Swedish culture. More and more it has been tl 
seen that the dwellings of the upper classes are equally interesting and it 
equally representative, but up to now there has been no specimen of the u 
many fine manor houses of Sweden. This gap in the museum has now P 
been filled by the addition of the stately old mansion Skogaholm which b 
dates from the age of the Charleses. P 

On a brilliant autumn day last October the house was completed and b 
ready for dedication. The sun shone on its yellowed walls, above which 7 
the blue and yellow flags waved in the breeze. Down below the terrace ; 
stood a dense mass of people. Around the house the trees glowed in 
colors ranging from golden to blood red. It was a beautiful sight. ‘ 

After speeches by Prince Carl, Professor Lindblom and others, the 1 
Crown Prince spoke a few words and then put the key in the door of 

( 


Skogaholm, opening it to coming generations. When the door was 
thrown open, a breath from the past seemed wafted toward the visitor. 












OLD MANOR RESURRECTED 
Through a spacious hall 
which still has its original 
stone floor, we enter the 
dining room where can- 
dies burn in crystal chan- 
deliers and the floor is 
strewn with juniper in the 
good old Swedish fashion. 
Fires burning in the open 
fireplaces give a grateful 
warmth as the visitors ex- 
amine and admire the old 
furnishings that give the 
manor its peculiar atmos- 
phere. 

Skogaholm is supposed to have been built by Lieutenant General 
Anders Wennerstedt who lived in the time of Charles XII; it was 
afterwards restored in the Gustavian style by his grandson. After his 
death it passed into the hands of the Armfelt family, but since 1860 
it has not been inhabited, and like many old estates in Sweden it fell into 
decay. From this ignominious state it has now been rescued, and pre- 
served for posterity. The expense of moving and refurnishing it has 
been met by donations. 

In many of the rooms it has been possible to keep the old finish of the 
walls and ceilings. Others have been restored in the style of the age. 
Through the very complete lists of movables which were made out when 
the mansion changed hands, it has been possible to find out exactly how 
it was furnished, and the reproduction has been carried out with the 
utmost care. Even family portraits have been copied and hung in their 
places. In a few instances the original furnishings of Skogaholm have 
been found; among them some chair covers in tapestry and needle 
point, some silver standdishes, and other things. Some of the rooms have 
been kept in the original Carolinean style, and the austerity of this time 
is lightened by the gracefulness of ornaments from the Gustavian 
period. Both styles are happily blended in a manner that is at once 
harmonious and suggestive of the historical development. 

In Skogaholm, Skansen has received what is perhaps the chief jewel 
of its collection. It is set in the genuinely Swedish landscape of Sorm- 
land, surrounded by trees, through the leafage of which we can see a 
glimmer of water and the dim contours of the houses on the hills of 
South Stockholm. 
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Some Norwegian Prize Novels 


By Ro.y THESEN 


T IS both tempting and easy to raise 
objections against the competitive fic- 
tion-writing which is initiated when 

a publishing firm offers prizes for the 
best novels submitted. There is something 
contrary to the very nature of art in 
thus turning literature into sport. It is 
true, the interest which is thus stimulated 
is of benefit to all authors, not only to the 
prize-winners. Thus the Scandinavian 
competition which is just ended, has kept 
both critics and public in a state of sus- 
pense, and the prize-winning books have 
started the discussion of various prob- 
lems, artistic, psychological, and ethical. 
Nevertheless one cannot be oblivious to 
the dangers and drawbacks of such a con- 
test. The authors are urged to write 
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whether they are ready for it or not, and 
often a theme which ought to ripen quietly 
in the author’s mind is prematurely 
thrown on the market. The question also 
rises of how the judges are to pick the 
best three out of perhaps a hundred. 
From what point of view are they to make 
the selection, and what standard of mea- 
surement is to be used? Should the stress 
be laid on the artistic, the psychological, 
the ethical, the social, or the religious 
element? 

The recent contest was arranged by the 
three publishing houses, Bonniers of 
Stockholm, Gyldendalske Boghandel of 
Copenhagen, and Gyldendal Norsk For- 
lag of Oslo. In each country three prizes 
were given, and afterwards a larger in- 
ter-Scandinavian prize of 25,000 kroner 
was awarded to the best of the nine, the 
jury being composed of six members, two 
from each country. 

In Norway the first prize was won by 
Sigurd Christiansen, the second by Sigurd 
Hoel, and the third by Peter Egge. Then 
Sigurd Christiansen was awarded the in- 
ter-Scandinavian prize. 

Sigurd Christiansen is one of the most 
gifted and promising writers in newer 
Norwegian literature. His fame rests 
chiefly on his novel trilogy The Kingdom, 
but he has also been successful as a play- 
wright. His Journey in the Night was put 
on by the National Theater in Oslo last 
autumn. His work is distinguished by 
penetrating psychology, and he has often 
portrayed spiritual experiences with fine 
insight. Unfortunately his novels have 
been somewhat heavy and monotonous, 
and have failed for that reason to please 
the larger public. To those who have long 
valued him, it was therefore not only a 
surprise but a pleasure to see him winning 
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NORWEGIAN 


the Norwegian first prize with a novel 
that was both absorbing in content and 
brilliant in style. 

Christiansen holds a position in the 
post office at Drammen, and his prize 
novel, entitled T’wo Living and One Dead, 
deals with the affairs of post office em- 
ployees. He has, however, declared in his 
preface that he did not use living models, 
and that the events he records could as 
well have taken place in any other branch 
of public service. The story in brief is as 
follows: Three post office employees are 
attacked by burglars. One is killed, the 
other is stunned by a blow, and the third 
—Perger 





saves himself by giving up 
the cash box to the burglars; for he has 
had time to reflect that he has wife and 
children and that it would be wrong to 
sacrifice his life for the sake of a few 
kroner. But his neighbors despise him for 
this action, and so does his wife, while 
Lydersen, the man who had been knocked 
unconscious, is looked upon as a hero. 
Berger has no peace until he has ascer- 
tained to his own satisfaction that Lyder- 
sen would have acted just as he himself 
did if he had had time for reflection. 

The author does not attempt any social 
or ethical solution of the problem; he 
does not tell us what one ought to do in 
a situation such as that in which the three 
postmen were placed. What he is inter- 
ested in is to uncover the psychological 
elements in the problem, to show how 
Berger got rid of his inferiority complex, 
and how he emerged from that moral de- 
pression into which he had been plunged 
by the consciousness that he was despised 
among his neighbors. The novel seems a 
little artificial as if made to order, and the 
subject would have seemed better suited 
to a short story. Probably the novel com- 
petition influenced the author in working 
out his material. 

Sigurd Hoel, who won the second Nor- 
Wegian prize, is also one of our most prom- 
ising younger authors, and he too has 
both novels and plays to his credit. His 
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greatest popular success was Sinners in 
Summertime, which has been translated 
into English. 

His prize novel is entitled A Day in 
October. The leading character is Mrs. 
Ravn, a divorced woman who stirs up 
much excitement in the apartment house 
where she lives. The men admire and fall 
in love with her; the women retail gossip 
about her and envy her. A whole gallery 
of clearly drawn pictures is presented in 
what is really a series of short stories 
bound together by the fact that they are 
all in some way related to Mrs. Ravn. The 
book shows fine intelligence and psycho- 
logical penetration. Technically it is ex- 
cellent, written in a fluent and easy style, 
and so constructed that all the events take 
place in one short day. 

Hoel’s novel is an attack on marriage 
and on women. This comes out mest 
clearly in the section of the book called 
“Dr. Ravn’s Journal,” in which we learn 
why the doctor’s marriage was dissolved. 
Mrs. Ravn had no understanding of a 
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man’s work, and the doctor accuses wo- 
men of being entirely determined by sex 
and incapable of being comrades to men. 
Women have been brought up “to catch 
men,” he says, and that results in unhap- 
piness both for the woman and the man. 

But even though Mrs. Ravn fails in her 
marriage and also fails when she at- 
tempts to live her life as a free and inde- 
pendent woman, we are not justified in 
assuming that the author thinks it must 
always be so—that women are doomed to 
be always creatures of sex and determined 
by the demands of sex. Sigurd Hoel’s 
novel is a timely, brilliant, and in some 
respects an important book. 

The third Norwegian prize was award- 
ed to Peter Egge, a prolific author who a 
few years ago won a great success with 
his splendid novel Hansine Solstad. His 
prize novel, Guests, does not rise to the 
level of Hansine Solstad, but it is never- 
theless a noteworthy book. It relates the 
history of MHallvard Grénvold, who 
grows up in a narrowly religious home, but 
frees himself from his father’s faith, and 
comes to believe in a God who dwells 
within himself. Interwoven with this 
theme is another: the relation of Hallvard 
to his wife. He suspects her of having 
been unfaithful to him, partly because he 
is himself guilty, and partly because pub- 
lic opinion influences him to doubt her. 
Like most of Peter Egge’s characters, he 
possesses a sturdy strength that enables 
him to bear the burdens of life for him- 
self and others and to keep silent. Once he 
perjures himself to save a friend from un- 
happiness ; he feels that he can defend his 
action before God. This ending of the 
book has been sharply criticized and has 
subjected Egge to a newspaper attack 
from a theologian, Professor Hallesby. 
Without entering into the ethical problem, 
it may be said that Egge’s book has the 
human warmth and sympathetic insight 
which distinguish his works and give them 
their appeal. 


Koht’s Life of Ibsen in the 
American Press 


The English edition of Professor Haly- 
dan Koht’s Life of Ibsen, recently pub- 
lished by the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, has been the subject of long 
reviews attesting to its unusual impor- 
tance. The review in The New York 
Times is by Perey Hutchison, who 
stresses the timeliness of Ibsen and pays 
a tribute to Professor Koht’s “calm and 
dispassionate study.” He writes: 

“Since those serious days when Mrs. 
Fiske held theater audiences riveted to 
their seats with her tense portrayal of 
Hedda Gabler and Rebecca West, the 
works of Ibsen have been allowed to grow 
somewhat dusty on the shelves. When 
there is a revival of A Doll’s House or of 
Hedda there is certain to be reference to 
this dust, and supercilious talk of creak- 
ing machinery, and of the play’s ‘dating.’ 
But now that Halvdan Koht’s intensive 
and extensive biographical and literary 
study, The Life of Ibsen, has been made 
available in English, it will be well to 
brush the volumes off and look them 
through again before casting hasty asper- 
sion. “The thing that he [Ibsen] wanted, 
the thing that was his need, his gift, his 
call, was to hold up before people their 
responsibility in living images. He must, 
and would, fuse his anger, his demands 
and his visions in the form of human crea- 
tures who conquered or broke faith.’ This 
is Professor Koht’s thesis, and if he has 
sustained it then all ‘dating’ of Ibsen’s 
dramas, any creaking of the machinery, 
is due merely to the playwright’s over- 
zealousness in producing ‘good theater,’ 
and the dramatic conflicts actually are 
dateless because they are the eternal con- 
flicts of the human soul... . 

“Remembering that what Ibsen wanted 
was, in Professor Koht’s words, ‘to hold 
up before people their responsibility in 
living images,’ and remembering also 
those early, practical days spent by Ibsen 
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in the theater at Bergen and at Chris- 
tiania, the thought comes to one that the 
Norwegian dramatist fearing, perhaps, 
that he might stray too far from actuality, 
clung too closely to actuality. If my 
image is to be truly living—one can fancy 
Ibsen saying to himself—and not become 
an abstraction, a symbol, must I not be 
doubly insistent on the present, in which 
I am involved, and the people that I 
know? Hence he strikes at a particular 
social system, that of Norway; and he 
takes men and women that he knows, the 
Norwegians. Although Halvdan Koht 
does not say it in so many words, the im- 
pression increases as one reads that Ibsen 
overestimated the value of the fact; to 
borrow Arnold’s phraseology, he was 
afraid that the fact might fail him. There- 
fore it becomes necessary to shear away 
the fact and look in his dramas for the 
abstract, for the naked ethical conflict, 
which is different from the conflict of 
ethics, being a spiritual thing and not a 
matter of a nation’s cultural status... . 

“Ibsen died in 1906, at the age of sev- 
enty-eight. And the works of Henrik Ib- 
sen are either just so much literary 
history, or they are, some of them, of 
enduring mold. And the answer is to be 
found in Ghosts; either that play is ‘hos- 
pital literature’ or it stands beside, let us 
say, the Electra of Sophocles; for Neme- 
sis is Nemesis, whether in prehistoric 
Greece or nineteenth-century Norway. 
But before one decides this question for 
himself, it will be well to read these two 
volumes by Halvdan Koht, for in them 
will be found that calm and dispassionate 
study of Ibsen’s spiritual and dramatic 
development which is necessary before 
passing judgment on Ibsen.” 

* * 

Inthe New York Herald Tribune, Wal- 
ter Pritchard Eaton writes an apprecia- 
tive review from which we quote: 

“There has been no complete biography 
of him in English, and none, perhaps, in 
Scandinavian till the appearance of Pro- 
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fessor Koht’s two-volume Life two years 
ago. It is this Life which has now been 
translated. A. E. Zucker’s Ibsen, the 
Master Builder, also published two years 
ago, was a character sketch, but its Amer- 
ican author owed much to Professor Koht 
by way of generous help; how much this 
new translation makes manifest. So far 
as exterior events are concerned, the 
larger biography but amplifies a familiar 
story. Ibsen’s life was not a matter of 
exterior events, except so far as they 
affected the inner conflict which raged in 
his spirit, and shaped the moods which 
resulted in artistic creation. It becomes 
the task of his bidgrapher to trace the in- 
fluence of events back into the poet’s 
spirit, and thence out again as Hedda 
and Solness and all the rest of those char- 
acters which were so real to their creator. 
And it is his further task to show the 
relation of the plays one with another, to 
make them of one piece because born of 
one personality. It is not an easy task at 
best, and because Ibsen’s moods were so 
often unlovely it is all the harder. Nor, 
probably, could it be adequately per- 
formed by any but a fellow countryman. 

“Indeed, almost the first and strongest 
impression Professor Koht’s work gives 
is of the astonishing parochialism of Ib- 
sen, the astonishing power that what 
must now seem to us trivial local affairs 
had to set his wrath to boiling, and con- 
sequently to bring about the discharge of 
plays and poems. Through all his exile 
he remained Norwegian to the bone, and 
emotionally and ethically excited about 
the life of his people. It was that capacity 
for excitement based on a profound eth- 
ical view of the world and a profound 
belief in the individual, which kept him 
so apparently at odds with a majority of 
his countrymen, which kept his own spirit 
in turmoil, and which resulted in the 
stimulation of his creative imagination. Of 
course the strength of his parochialism 
was ultimately the strength of his world 
appeal, but it also resulted in many things 
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in his plays which to an alien seem ob- 
scure—or used to seem obscure when we 
looked for hidden meaning in all he wrote. 
In tracing clearly the genesis of the plays, 
showing out of what set of exterior 
circumstances each germ idea arose, Pro- 
fessor Koht has performed a useful ser- 
vice, and probably for all time. It is 
sometimes surprising how much clarity 
results simply from a clear understanding 
of what it was that made Ibsen mad!... 

“There is littlke—perhaps too little— 
anecdote in this biography which makes 
Ibsen walk and talk like one of us. Per- 
haps he didn’t, though evidently he not 
infrequently had to be assisted home from 
the wine shop. Much of the time he was 
lonely and silent, living with his charac- 
ters. He took life, and himself, with dead- 
ly earnestness, and there was that in him 
which precluded much happiness. If you 
want a book of gay anecdote, leave this 
one alone. It is the study of a genius pas- 
sionately wilful, in the best sense, pro- 
foundly ethical, painfully truthful, and 
with a capacity for artistic concentration 
which remade the drama of the world. It 
is plainly written, fully documented 
where necessary, and without nonsense. 
It is written in the spirit in which Ibsen’s 
plays are now acted, and the old Viking 
looms all the larger as a result.” 

* * * 

Lawrence Stallings in the New York 
Sun bases his review on a misconception 
of the word poet, used by Professor Koht 
to indicate a creative writer in contrast to 
a preacher or a moralist—not a dramatist, 
as Mr. Stallings thinks. But he neverthe- 
less writes appreciatively of the book. He 
says: 

“Dr. Koht is anxious lest the immortal 
Henrik be construed as anything but a 
poet, and his book, which details with 
great care all the span of the man’s life, is 
devoted to proving that he was a poet 
first, and then a theater man. If only the 


emphasis was on the second quantity one 
would agree more easily. It is Shakes- 
peare that we think of as a poet, one who 
strolled into the theater some way, tra- 
dition having it by fleeing a warrant and 
roistering along the road to London long 
enough to run afoul a peace officer named 
Dogberry. But Ibsen, for all Dr. Koht’s 
arguments about ‘cutting away’ all that 
was theater, seems to me to be a theater 
writer, a playwright, first and last. That 
he has poetry, high poetry, perhaps, at 
times, may be true. That he sometimes 
essays the role of thinker is also likely. 
But anyone who will watch a perform- 
ance of The Wild Duck and be harrowed 
and agonized by its greatness, a greatness 
of theater text and movement, will hardly 
accept Dr. Koht’s doctrine about cutting 
away the tricks and artifices of his craft. 
Ibsen’s stuff after he had been for years 
and years a manager and a theater man 
is for anybody to read who would prove 
the sense of this refutation of Dr. Koht. 
Who among New Yorkers remembers The 
Wild Duck as it was performed at the 
Astor Theater in 1924? Has there ever 
been a more remarkable modern play per- 
formed in New York? ... 

“Here is Henrik Ibsen’s biography by 
a man who has known him and who has 
loved him, and who does a grand book 
about him, from his birth to his death, and 
who yet begins with asking us to think 
of Ibsen as a poet. It would be excellent 
advice for Mr. Bel Geddes to put on his 
programs when he presently offers us his 
rapid, dramatic version of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. But one doesn’t wish to think of 
Ibsen as poet. ‘Think of me, might be 
graven over the door to an Ibsen theater, 
‘as a playwright.’ The manager might 
stand outside and add, ‘Yes, and try to 
think of a better one in town if you can.’ 
One can think of many poets far superior 
to Dr. Koht’s lifelong friend, Henrik 
Ibsen. But of no playwrights.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
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{|The Seventy-second Con- 

gress assembled in Washing- 

4: ton December 7. An unusual- 
ly full attendance showed that all 
members are conscious of the importance 
of the tasks before them. For the first 
time since 1919 the Democrats are in the 
ascendant. They are strong enough in the 
Senate to produce a tie and block legisla- 
tion if they so desire. In the House their 
position is even stronger, for there they 
have a small but decisive majority, suffi- 
cient to elect their candidate for Speaker. 
With 218 votes against 207 Republicans, 
the Democrats elected to that office the 
rough-and-ready, energetic member from 
Texas, John N. Garner. His Republican 
opponent, Bertrand H. Snell, becomes 
floor leader. Actually the Democratic ma- 
jority is only two, but the bolt of a small 


block of insurgent Republicans to the 
Farmer-Labor side cut into the ranks of 
the regular Republicans. There is only 
one member, Paul J. Kvale of Minnesota, 


who is elected on the Farmer-Labor 


ticket. {| It is hoped that the Congress will 
realize its responsibility to the people and 
that members will be able to take a non- 
partisan view of the great questions which 
concern the prosperity of the country at 
large. At a crisis such as the present 
there is more need to put local interests 
aside, and it is perhaps less difficult than 
usual inasmuch as many of the most im- 
portant questions before Congress are 
such as have come up recently, which 
means that party lines are less definite. 
Some issues have become acute after the 
election of the present Congress a year 
ago and members are not in every case 
pledged to a certain course of action. 
{ But with all consideration of the larger 
issues, it is not to be expected that the 
Democrats will not turn the situation to 


their own advantage, and in the present 


depression they have the weapon almost 
thrust into their hands. Senator Cordell 
Hull, former Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, puts the blame for 
the colossal tax burden upon the Repub- 
licans, and presents figures to show what 
this situation has meant to the fiscal sys- 
tem of the United States. Giving high 
praise to President Wilson for the public 
financing that took place during his ad- 
ministration, the Tennessee Senator adds 
that “in no conceivable circumstance can 
an administration in charge of the Fed- 
eral government justify chronic borrow- 
ing to pay current demands.” {! Whether 
or not the American nation wants to keep 
aloof from European politics, an incident 
such as the reception accorded Senator 
Borah’s radio speech in Paris shows that 
any expression of international import 
with which the United States may be iden- 
tified finds its repercussion across the 
water. Speaking “on the air’ before the 
peace congress organized unofficially as 
a preliminary to the League of Nations 
disarmament conference next month, Sen- 
ator Borah’s remarks were greeted by 
a terrific uproar in the auditorium where 
the meeting took place. The crowd ob- 
jected to the Senator putting the blame 
for much of the world’s unrest on the 
“ever increasing burden of armaments.”’ 
{| With regard to the Manchurian situa- 
tion it is equally certain that American 
unofficial participation in one form or 
another will continue to stand out as a 
live subject here, and no doubt it will tax 
the administration to remain in a neutral 
position while Japan and China attempt 
to settle their differences through the 
League of Nations Council, of which the 
United States is no part. { Now that the 
President has had personal contact with 
two of Europe’s foreign ministers it re- 
mains to be seen what effect these conver- 
sations will have on the general rehabili- 


tation of world economics. [Tollowing 
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Pierre Laval’s visit that of Dino Grandi 
of Italy is believed to have touched deeper 
on those matters which both the United 
States and Italy consider especially es- 
sential. At any rate, Senator Grandi’s 
speech on disarmament before the Foreign 
Policy Association was frankly favorable 
to the cutting down of expense. He stated 
the Italian policy to be based on certain 
fundamentals, chief of which was that the 
reduction of armaments has to be consid- 
ered as a moral as well as a juridical ob- 
ligation on all governments concerned. 
{| Congress is likely to tackle the question 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which 
is now more than forty-one years old. 
Also, the Clayton Act, sixteen years old, is 
expected to be attacked during the pres- 
ent session. The understanding is that 
President Hoover is sympathetic toward 
a revision of these laws in view of the 
present situation. What is sought pri- 
marily is amendment in order to permit 
competitive groups engaged in the same 
business to enter into agreements to re- 
strict their outputs so as to overcome the 
ill effects of overproduction. {1 The Philip- 
pine problem is certain to get a full airing 
before Congress adjourns. The traditional 
Filipino independence position is to be 
explained once more by the commission 
in Washington, with Senator Osmena at 
the head. There is very little likelihood 
that Governor General Dwight F. Davis 
will return to the Philippines, and various 
names have been suggested as his succes- 
sor in the Far East possession. {The 
Navy Department’s five-year aviation pro- 
gram was completed last year by the ac- 
quisition of the one thousandth airplane 
authorized by Congress, a full year ahead 
of schedule; and it was accomplished at 
a saving of more than $23,000,000, ac- 
cording to Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fatt, who in his annual report stated that 
$1,000,000 of this saving was returned 
to the Treasury Department, with more 
of the savings to be returned later. 


SWEDEN 


{| The decision of the Swed- 
ish Academy to award the 

a Nobel Prize in Literature to 
the late Dr. Erik Axel Karlfeldt, drew 
both praise and criticism. Never before 
has this prize been awarded posthumous- 
ly. In general, it was the Liberai and 
Radical press that was most critical, but 
even Conservative papers joined in the 
chorus. The only Government member to 
express himself publicly was Bishop Sam 
Stadner, Minister of Culture and Educa- 
tion. “Every friend of Karlfeldt’s verse,” 
he said, “must greet the Academy’s de- 
cision with satisfaction from the point of 
view that it is a well deserved tribute to 
an original and national poet of excep- 
tional quality and enduring value.” As to 
Dr. Karlfeldt’s qualifications there was 
unanimity. All agreed that he was a great 
lyrical poet who would have been uni- 
versally acclaimed had he written in a 
world language instead of in his vigorous 
and meaty Swedish vernacular that is all 
but untranslatable. But many voices ques- 
tioned the Academy’s taste. The Swedish 
Labor organ, Social Demokraten, asked 
whether the Academy could not also find 
a legal way of honoring the shades of 
Strindberg, Fréding, Ibsen, or Tolstoy. 
Usually the Academy observes strict 
silence in regard to its selections of Nobel 
Prize winners, but this time its new per- 
manent secretary, Per Hallstrém, an- 
nounced that it was the late Archbishop 
Séderblom who last January proposed 
Dr. Karlfeldt, and after the latter’s 
death it was again he who suggested that 
the prize should be awarded posthumous- 
ly. It was also revealed that shortly be- 
fore his death Dr. Karlfeldt had con- 
sented to accept the prize after having 
declined it nine years before on the con- 
dition that he could first retire from his 
post as the Academy’s secretary and 
chairman of its Nobel Committee and 
leave Stockholm for his country home in 
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his native Dalecarlia, there to devote him- 
self to writing. {1The Nobel Prize for 
Medicine, valued like the other awards at 
173,206 kronor, was given to Professor 
Otto Warburg, of Berlin, for his studies 
of the fermentation process involved in 
respiration, while the Chemistry Prize 
was divided between two German indus- 
trial chemists, Carl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for their practical work in mak- 
ing previous scientific discoveries avail- 
able to industry. Professor Bosch, head 
of the German dye industry, devised a 
method of making ammonia from the air 
under a formula found by Dr. Fritz 
Faber, who got the Nobel Prize for Chem- 
istry in 1918, and Professor Bergius has 
specialized in making gasoline from coal 
and sugar from wood. The 1931 Nobel 
Prize for Physics was postponed until 
next year. {] Dr. Torsten Fogelqvist, poet, 
essayist, and journalist, was elected one 
of the eighteen members of the Swedish 
Academy, filling the place of the late 
Dr. Erik Axel Karlfeldt. Born on Janu- 
ary 25, 1880, he studied at Uppsala Uni- 
versity and in 1908 entered upon a career 
of a teacher. He later changed to the 
journalistic profession, and for some 
years was managing editor of a Stock- 
holm evening paper. Since 1919 he has 
been contributing editor to Dagens Ny- 
heter. Among his works are monographs 
on Swedish poets and writers, as well as 
collections of verse, essays, and travel- 
ogues. In 1930 he heartily approved the 
choice of Sinclair Lewis as the winner of 
that year’s Nobel Prize in Literature. 
{On the preliminary ballot for Arch- 
bishop of Sweden to succeed the late Dr. 
Nathan Séderblom, the following three 
theologians received the greatest number 
of votes: Professor Knut Westman, of 
Uppsala, Professor Tor Andrae, also of 
Uppsala, and Professor Erland Eidem, of 
Lund. The final decision will be made by 
the Government. { The three hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Breitenfeld, 
in Germany, where the Swedish King Gus- 


tavus Adolphus defeated the Imperial 
army under Field Marshal Tilly, was 
solemnly observed on the ancient battle- 
field by representatives of Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Germany. The historical depart- 
ment of the Swedish General Staff is now 
preparing a monumental work on King 
Gustavus Adolphus, covering the events 
of the period from 1611 to 1648. A study 
on the national make-up of the infantry 
regiments under this monarch was pub- 
lished in connection with the anniversary. 
At the same time it was announced that 
Victor Seastrom, Swedish motion picture 
actor and director who scored success in 
Hollywood, will direct an epic film for the 
Svensk Filmindustri to observe the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus tercentenary. The picture 
will be made at Rasunda, called “Swe- 
den’s Hollywood,” and it is possible that 
Mr. Seastrom will himself take the part 
of the King. { Five hundred years have 
passed since the city of Vestervik, in 
Smaland, received its charter from Erik 
of Pomerania, the ruler of the united 
kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. To celebrate the fifth centenary of 
the founding the city council invited all 
residents over seven years of age, num- 
bering in all about eight thousand, to the 
biggest coffee party ever held in Sweden. 
As souvenirs of the occasion the guests 
were allowed to keep their cups and 
saucers, engraved with the city’s coat of 
arms and the date of the anniversary. An 
historical pageant crowned the festivities. 
{Swedish Lapps will be used by the 
Canadian government to take care of the 
huge reindeer herds which roam over the 
Arctic parts of Canada. For that reason 
a Canadian government employee, E. A. 
Porsild, paid a visit to Sweden to hire a 
number of Lapps. The Canadian reindeer 
herds were purchased in Alaska, in 1919, 
and it is now planned to move them to the 
Mackenzie District where an experiment 
in reindeer breeding will begin under the 
supervision of the Lapps. {1 More than 5,- 
000,000 letters were sent this year via 
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the night air mail of the Swedish Aero- 
transport Company, Sweden’s national 
flying concern which maintains inland 
and foreign routes. According to Captain 
Carl Florman, president of the Aero- 
transport, this means an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent over the year before. 
The night air mail service of this organi- 
zation ended its fourth season. {! The 
telephone will take the place of the tele- 
graph on the Swedish State Railways for 
all official purposes, decreed the director- 
general, Axel Granholm. After a thorough 
test the railway authorities have found 
that by installing telephones 250,000 
kronor may be saved annually, the mes- 
sages will be clearer, and the number of 
employees reduced. 4 As an example to 
other public officials in reducing State 
expenditures, King Gustaf voluntarily 
renounced 50,000 kronor of the usual ap- 
propriation for the expenses of his court, 
and Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf followed 
his father’s lead by reducing his budget 
by 15,000 kronor. {1 Stockholm’s popula- 
tion has more than doubled in the last 
forty years. At the beginning of 1891 it 
had 245,000 inhabitants, while in Janu- 
ary this year the number was 502,000. 


Bt] NORWAY 


A "The cou n ty elections 
ee throughout Norway in- 
eeeey creased the number of Con- 
servative representatives. The Labor 
Party lost its majority in forty country 
communities and a number of larger 
towns. The main issue of this year’s elec- 
tion was the depression and unemploy- 
ment. The Norwegian krone has de- 
creased approximately 30 per cent in 
value since the suspension of the gold 
standard. Contrary to the policy adopted 
in several other countries, Norway has not 
by means of legislation imposed any re- 





strictions on the foreign exchange busi- 
ness by establishing an exchange central 
or similar institution. The holdings of for- 
eign exchange of the Bank of Norway are 


at present considered to be satisfactory, 
The banks have established voluntary ie 
operation with business organizations 
with a view of finding the best solution 
by way of regulating the credits in ac- 
cordance with the situation. The aim will 
be to try to safeguard Norway’s supplies 
from abroad by adjusting them to Nor- 
way’s resources and forbidding transac- 
tions which may affect the position of 
Norway’s currency in an adverse man- 
ner. There are at present about 30,000 
unemployed in the country. Closed Nor- 
wegian State accounts for 1930-31 show 
that expenditures for the year totaled 
389,700,000 kroner, while revenues 
amounted to only 380,100,000 kroner. 
Earlier estimates had mentioned a pos- 
sible slight surplus in the accounts for 
1930-31, and some disappointment was 
felt when instead there was a deficit. The 
national debt was reduced by 18,000,000 
kroner. State railways had a deficit of 
9,600,000 kroner. Revenues from the post 
and telegraph services were also less than 
estimated. Receipts from direct taxes 
brought 69,900,000 kroner, which was 
2,400,000 kroner above the estimates. A 
delegation from the Norwegian farmers 
petitioned Premier Kolstad for a mora- 
torium on their debts. They also de- 
manded a temporary ban on foreclosure. 
The Prime Minister declined to meet 
their wishes on the grounds that the 
Government must not be partial to any 
one class, but consider only such measures 
as may be of benefit to the entire land. 
{A great railway feat is under way in 
Norway; the construction of a railway 
from Fredheim, on a branch of the Sogne- 
fjord, to Myrdal, on the Oslo-Bergen 
line. This is believed to be one of the 
most difficult railroad constructions ever 
undertaken in the world. The line starts 
at the level of the Aurlandsfjord at Fred- 
heim and runs on an incline along the 
sides of the valley until it reaches Kjose- 
foss. No bridges will be used, but at the 
three points where the route crosses 4 
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river, tunnels will be provided to guide 
the river under the railway. There will 
be several long tunnels; the longest at 
Naali will be approximately 4,200 feet 
long. One of the most interesting features 
will be the unique Vatnahals tunnel, 3,600 
feet long and S-shaped. The S-shaped 
tunnel is necessary in order to reach the 
height of the Myrdal station in the small 
area available. The line will be electric, 
as there is ample power in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The entire length of the 
route will be 20.1 kilometers; the cost is 
estimated at $4,020,000. It is expected 
to be ready in five to eight years. {| Crown 
Prince Olav has received an official invi- 
tation from the Norwegian American 
Olympic Committee to attend the Winter 
Olympics at Lake Placid in February, 
1932, as the guest of the Committee. From 
sources close to the Crown Prince it is 
gathered that he is interested in coming 
to America to greet the Norwegians here 
and to view the Winter Olympics. {| The 
Norwegian National Theater in Oslo, 
which only a few years ago was tottering 
on the brink of financial ruin, has en- 
joyed the best season since the World 
War. It has actually come out of the last 
year with a profit. During the year just 
ended 374 performances were given at 
the Theater. {] The Art and Industry Mu- 
seum in Bergen has received a magnifi- 
cent collection of Chinese art from the 
Norwegian-born General Munthe, who 
for many years held a high position in 
the Chinese governmental service. The 
value of the collection is estimated con- 
servatively at 750,000 kroner. {1 A move- 
ment is under way in Norway to collect 
funds in order to purchase Lyséy, the old 
homestead of Ole Bull, famed Norwegian 
violinist of the last century. The home is 
now owned by the Thorpe family in 
Madison, Wisconsin. { A great Encyclo- 
paedia of Northern Culture comprising 
thirty volumes covering the cultural life 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Finland, has just been announced by 
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the Norwegian publishing house Asche- 
houg & Co. The series, of which the first 
two volumes are finished, is expected to 
be completed in twelve years. { The ob- 
secure “industry” of pearl fishery has ex- 
perienced an unexpected boom in Nor- 
way. Out of a river in Snaasen near 
Trondheim a pearl valued at 4,000 kroner 
was recently taken. The pearl-containing 
oyster is to be found all over Norway. 
{| Quite a number of Norwegian ships 
have been placed in service again recently, 
partly on account of the settlement of the 
labor conflict, and partly owing to in- 
creased demand for tonnage in certain 
directions. {| Norway has benefited to the 
extent of 400,000,000 kroner during the 
last three years of its whaling industry. 
The invested capital amounts to 80,000,- 
000 kroner. {| Bishop Jens Gleditsch, lib- 
eral leader in the Norwegian church, died 
after a year’s illness. He was the storm 
center of many a religious controversy, 
being the only bishop in the country who 
belonged to the liberal wing. {| Ottar 
Rygh, twenty-eight-year-old Norwegian 
chemist and scientific research worker at 
the University of Uppsala, has discovered 
vitamin C and a method for its produc- 
tion. His wife, Dr. Aagot Rygh, was 
given credit as co-discoverer. Medical 
experts hail Rygh’s discovery as a bril- 
liant scientific triumph of great value. 
One of the effects will be the possibility 
of practically eliminating the disease of 


DENMARK 


{The Danish Rigsdag hav- 
ing finally passed laws in- 
tended to furnish relief to 
the agricultural interests, the domestic 
political situation has been somewhat clar- 
ified and, to judge from the daily press, 
foreign affairs are taking precedence. In 
as much as England has heretofore been 
Denmark’s best customer, there is no little 


scurvy. 





apprehension with respect to that coun- 
try’s strenuous efforts to be self-sufficient 
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as regards purchase and consumption of 
home products, instead of imported. The 
English people are asked by their Govern- 
ment to realize that the economic situa- 
tion demands that they encourage the 
buying of goods, and products in general, 
made on English soil. Naturally, Danish 
exporters find themselves in a critical 
position as a result of this propaganda. 
{| The Danish State Railways are so much 
a matter of vital import to the country 
that any drastic changes in their man- 
agement makes the public follow with 
keen interest events as a result of such 
change. The new director general, P. 
Knutzen, successor to Andersen Alstrup, 
who held the office for many years, con- 
trary to tradition, is not one who has seen 
railroad service. At the same time, the 
new director is believed to be fully capa- 
ble of carrying on in such a manner as to 
not only improve the service, but effect 
essential savings. In conversation with 
representatives of the press Director 
General Knutzen expressed himself to 
the effect that he did not believe in any 
revolutionary changes, but that he hoped 
to be able to build on what his predeces- 
sor had so faithfully accomplished in the 
important office. {| It is possible that an 
international press conference will be 
held in Copenhagen during the present 
month. The matter was broached among 
the leading statesmen as well as journal- 
ists in Geneva, and it was recalled that a 
similar conference was held in 1927 pre- 
liminary to the press conference called by 
the League of Nations. The idea is that 
the Copenhagen conference should be 
held shortly before the disarmament con- 
ference meets in Geneva next month. 
While the invitation to meet in Copen- 
hagen came from Mr. Scavenius, among 
those especially interested in seeing it 
brought about were Lord Cecil of Eng- 
land and Sefior Madariaga of Spain. The 
chiefs of the press bureaus of the various 
foreign ministries would represent the 


respective countries. {That Hamlet is 
once more emerging from the distant past 
through new archaeological discoveries, 
was the information conveyed to a repre- 
sentative audience assembled in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen who came to listen 
to what Professor J. M. N. Kapteyn, of 
Groningen University, had to tell them 
about the Prince who name is immortalized 
by Shakespeare. Among the relics found 
during excavation near Groningen was 
what was termed the magic wand of Han- 
let. From the runes with which the wand 
is covered, according to the German pro- 
fessor, it is evident that information 
about Hamlet can be carried back several 
hundred years further than has been the 
case heretofore. It is also seen from the 
runes, which were deciphered by Profes- 
sor Kapteyn, that Hamlet must have been 
the patron of the Frisian seamen. The 
professor is a pupil of the late Indo-Ger- 
manist, Professor Wilhelm Streitberg. 
{| The Copenhagen Museum of Fine Arts 
has been enriched with a genuine Tinto- 
retto, the great Venetian painter’s can- 
vas, The Sinner before Christ. The 
famous picture was discovered in Berlin 
by Director Slomann of the Museum, and 
it was purchased with the assistance of 
the Carlsberg Foundation. In addition to 
this great acquisition the Museum has a 
sketch by Tintoretto. {The composer, 
Catharinus Elling, who knew Grieg per- 
sonally, makes the suggestion that the 
time is ripe for a new book about his 
famous Norwegian colleague. Edvard 
Grieg’s literary ability was hardly sec- 
ondary to his genius as a composer, and 
such a book as has been suggested should 
therefore contain his chief essays, such 
as those on Schumann and Mozart, writ- 
ten in English. As a musical critic Grieg 
had few equals in his day. Mr. Elling is 
of the opinion that with the cooperation 
of Fru Nina Grieg such a new Grieg book 
would prove an invaluable addition t? 
musical literature. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


John Morton Memorial Museum 

The building in League Island Park, 
Philadelphia, the cornerstone of which 
was laid by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
in 1926, now stands completed, a worthy 
memorial to John Morton whose name it 
bears and to other distinguished Ameri- 
cans of Swedish descent. Its graceful and 
dignified exterior resembles the Swedish 
manor houses, and the wide sweep of 
river and meadow gives it a beautiful set- 
ting. In the interior, features have been 
borrowed from Independence Hall, the 
architecture of which is quite in harmony 
with the Swedish of the same period. 

The first room to be completed is that 
dedicated to John Hanson, which was for- 
mally opened by Minister Bostrém last 
October 25. It will contain objects show- 
ing the contribution of Swedes to Ameri- 
can political life, and has already received 
Many important gifts. Its chief treasure 
is the original letter from Charles Thom- 


son, Secretary of State, officially announc- 
ing the election of John Hanson as “Pres- 
ident of the United States in Congress 
Assembled,” November 5, 1781. Another 
treasure is the original desk used by John 
Morton, which has been in the Morton 
family for a century and a half. 

Dr. 


markably successful in enlisting the sup- 


Amandus Johnson has been re- 
port of Swedes all over the country 
through his organization, American Sons 
‘and Daughters of Sweden, and it is 
greatly to the credit of all concerned that 
local interests have been set aside to 
concentrate all efforts on this one great 
undertaking. Thus the John Hanson room 
was sponsored by a manufacturer of Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, Mr. Peter A. Waller, 
whose donation of $25,000 made the John 
Morton building possible. Mr. Waller was 
present at the opening of the room and 
spoke on John Hanson. The next room to 
be furnished will be that named for John 


Ericsson. 
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been women painters in Sweden practi- 
cally as long as Sweden has had an art of 
painting, but that their work has been ab- 
sorbed by that of their fathers and 
brothers. Thus Ehrenstrahl’s daughter 
Anna Maria collaborated with her father 
in his famous portraits, and Lorenz Pasch 
the Elder was actually supported by the 
paintings of his daughter Ulrika F redrika. 
Her father and brother figure in the art 
histories, but Ulrika Fredrika has been 
forgotten, though she was the first woman 
member of the Royal Academy. Not be- 
fore the nineteenth century were women 
allowed to study art in the Academy and 
to exhibit in their own name. The present 
Society of Swedish Women Artists was 
founded in 1910 by the painter Ida von 
Schulzenheim who is still its president. 

One of the most striking pictures in the 
exhibition, Resting at the Cross, a Bre- 
tagne scene by Elsa Strém Ciacelli, was 
reproduced on the cover of our Christmas 
number. Two more, chosen from the many 
excellent paintings, are reproduced in this 
number. 
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Society of Swedish Women Artists 


Swedish Women Artists’ Exhibit 

The first current exhibition to be shown 
in the John Morton Memorial Museum in 
Philadelphia was by the Society of Swed- 
ish Women Artists and was opened to the 
public on the same day as the John Han- 
son room. The exhibition included paint- 
ing, sculpture, graphic arts, and sacred 
art. The best known women artists of 
Sweden were represented and the collec- 
tion was of a uniformly high grade. 

If it would seem at first a questionable 
proceeding to form an art society on the 
basis of sex, that doubt is dissipated by 
the account of its raison d’étre given by Portrarr or Mrs. ANpDREASE N-L.INDBORG, BY 
the secretary, Elisabeth Barnekov. She Signe GRONBERGER 
explains in the catalogue that there have Society of Swedish Women Artists 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Painted Wall Hangings 


A new method of painting 
pictorial wall hangings has been 
evolved by a young Norwegian 
painter, Olav Flatabo. Designs 
have in the past been applied to 
cloth by means of thin oil-colors, 
they have been printed by hand, 
they have been produced by the 
batik process of Dutch East In- 
dian origin, or other special 
means, but all these methods of 
procedure have had their artis- 
tic limitations. 

The creator of the new art set 
himself as his goal, to find a way 
of applying transparent chemi- 
cal colors, which should dye the 
material through and leave it 
soft and dull finished, by a 
means so delicate that the 
minute details seen in oil paintings could 
be reproduced. 

An eminent chemist assisted him in 
long experiments of mixing paints that 
would be thin but would not spread. At 
last this problem was solved and a sun- 
fast paint of intense color capacity com- 
pounded. It neither spread nor made a 
shiny surface, and it could be used on 
any material from linen to wool and silk. 

The painted hangings Flatabo has pro- 
duced have the fine and clear relief, the 
transparent and intense color of woven 
tapestries. They have been greatly ad- 
mired by French, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian art critics, and a number of 
Norwegian artists have made original 
cartoons for printed wall hangings which 
he has executed. Some of his hangings are 
being exhibited at the Loizeaux Studios 
in New York. 


Niels Bukh and His Gymnastic Students 
On the last lap of a trip around the 
world, Niels Bukh’s group of gymnastic 
students, from the Ollerup school in Den- 
mark, gave an exhibition of their unsur- 


passed skill at the College of the City of 


Painrep HANGING BY FLATABO 


New York on November 24. An audience 
of eighteen hundred witnessed the per- 
formance and four hundred more were 
turned away at the door for lack of room. 

The group came to America from the 
Far East, having crossed Europe through 
Russia and having visited China and 
Japan. In this last country several courses 
in gymnastics and programs of exhibi- 
tions were given. In their tour across 
America they have broken their journey 
for exhibitions in a number of cities. On 
November 27 they sailed for home, where 
a large reception arranged by gymnastic 
societies throughout Denmark awaited 
them. 


A Portrait of Nansen Unveiled in 
Det Norske Selskap in Brooklyn 

At a dinner in Det Norske Selskap in 
Brooklyn on November 14 a portrait of 
Fridtjof Nansen by Werenskjold was un- 
veiled. The presentation speech was made 
by the Norwegian Consul-General, Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne, a close personal 
friend of Nansen. Rolf Westad as presi- 
dent of Det Norske Selskap accepted the 
painting on behalf of the club. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 
The regular autumn meeting of the 


Trustees of the Foundation was held at 
the Harvard Club in New York on Fri- 
day, November 6. A luncheon preceded 
the meeting, at which the Consuls-General 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway and 
Mr. Oscar Falkman of Stockholm were 
guests. 


Fellows of the Foundation 
Mr. Ole Kjendlie, Fellow of the Foun- 


dation from Norway, who has been study- 
ing with the United States Forest Service, 
sailed for home on the S.S. Bergensfjord 
of the Norwegian-American Line on No- 
vember 21. 

Mr. E. Marstrand Jérgensen, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Norway, arrived 
in New York on the S.S. Stavangerfjord 
on November 3 and has taken up his 
studies at the S.K.F. Laboratories in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Aage V. Strém Tejsen, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Denmark, arrived 
at Albany on the S.S. City of Fairbury of 
the Moore and McCormack Line on No- 
vember 11 and has entered Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Vagn Fenger, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, arrived in New 


York on the S.S. Aquitania on September 
26 and is now studying at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. S. Lund Christjansen, Fellow of 
the Ioundation from Sweden, who has 
been studying with the United States 
Forest Service, sailed for home on the 
S.S. Duchess of Richmond from Mon- 
treal on October 23. 

Mr. Gésta Blum, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on the M.S. Kungsholm on October 19 
and is studying the American textile in- 
dustry. - a 

Mr. Fred Agri, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, who has been studying 
with the United States Forest Service, 
sailed for home on the S.S. Empress of 
Japan from Vancouver on October 10. 

Mr. Linton Wilson, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden, arrived in New 
York on the M.S. Gripsholm on Novem- 
ber 6. While in Sweden, Mr. Wilson, who 
is a graduate of the Princeton School of 
Architecture, collected material for 4 
book on modern Swedish architecture 
which will be published by the Founda- 


tion. 
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Former Fellows 

Dr. Henning Larsen, a Fellow of the 
Foundation to Norway in 1923-24 and 
now professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has recently published An 
Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany from 
manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy 
and Trinity College, Dublin. The manu- 
scripts with English translations and 
annotations are published by Fridtjof 
Nansen’s Fund for the Norwegian Acad- 
emy of Science. 

Dr. Ernst Antevs, a Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden in 1920-21 and a 
former assistant to Professor Baron Sten 
de Geer, who was awarded the Research 
Corporation Prize for 1930, was recently 
entertained at a dinner given by the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

John Ansteinsson, a Fellow of the 
Foundation in 1918-20, has been appoint- 
ed assistant director of the Library of the 
University of Michigan. 

Birger Berg, a Fellow of the Foun- 
dation in 1928-29, has been appoint- 
ed instructor in forestry at the University 
of Michigan. 


The New York Chapter 

The first meeting of the New York 
Chapter for the current season was held 
at the Hotel Plaza on Friday, November 
6. The hostesses of the evening were Ma- 
dame Charlotte Lund and Mrs. John S. 
De Brun. Madame Lund arranged a de- 
lightful program which included songs 
by herself and a performance of the ballet 
from the Charlotte Lund Opera Company. 

The second meeting was held at the 
Plaza on December 4, and the hostesses 
were Mrs. Walter Weil and Mrs. G. Hil- 
mer Lundbeck. An interesting film of a 
cruise to the West Indies on the M.S. 
Kungsholm of the Swedish-American 
Line was shown, and later there was a 
lucky number dance with prizes. 


In Minneapolis 
On Friday, November 6, members of 
the Junior American-Scandinavian Foun- 
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dation gave a performance of Ibsen’s 
John Gabriel Borkman in Norway Hall. 
An enthusiastic audience testified to the 
excellence of the production. 


In Boston 

The American-Seandinavian Forum of 
Boston renewed its activities for the win- 
ter on November 6, when its first meeting 
was held at Phillips Brooks House in 
Harvard Yard. Mrs. E. J. Hickox of 
Springfield College spoke on ‘Modern 
Norwegian Authors,” and a musical pro- 
gram was presented by Edith Roubound, 
violinist, and Agnes Olson, pianist. 

The second meeting took place on No- 
vember 27, also at Phillips Brooks House. 
Dr. Sven V. Knudsen spoke on “Scandi- 
navian Homes Seen Through American 
Eyes,” and another musical program was 
presented. 


The Constantin Brun Award 

On the evening of November 20 the 
Constantin Brun Award gave a reception 
and entertainment in the Astor Gallery 
of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, in New 
York, for the benefit of the Award. The 
guests of honor were the Danish Minister 
and Madame Otto Wadsted, who were 
received by Baroness Alma Dahlerup, in 
charge of arrangements. The speakers be- 
sides Baroness Dahlerup were Minister 
Wadsted, Dr. John Finley, and the Rev. 
Gustav A. Carstensen; Mr. Neilson Abeel 
presided. Danish songs by Madame Ellen 
de Sadler and Spanish dances by Gloria 
Gehlen were followed by general dancing. 

On the following day the Minister and 
Madame Wadsted gave a tea for a few 
invited guests at the Ritz-Carlton. 


Students at International House 
The students from the Scandinavian 


countries in residence at International 
House gave a tea on the twentieth of No- 
vember. There is always a large group of 
young men and women from the North at 
the House, and their teas have for several 
years been annual affairs. 
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With this number the AMeritcaNn-Scan- 
DINAVIAN Review enters upon its twen- 
tieth year. This is no very venerable age, 
but we believe it is the greatest attained 
by any magazine of its kind. For nineteen 
years the Review has pursued its policy 
as an American magazine for American 
friends of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden. During that period many 
other magazines have been launched with 
a view to doing for other racial groups 
what we have been doing for the Scandi- 
navian. Some of these have survived for 
a shorter or longer period, but to the best 
of our knowledge and belief the Review 
is the oldest in the field. 

When we have been able to continue un- 
interruptedly, though representing some 
of the smaller countries in Europe, it is 
because the Review is an integral part of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
It does a part of the work to which the 
Foundation from its inception was com- 
mitted, namely, disseminating information 
on the Scandinavian countries. At the 
same time it is the organ of the Founda- 
tion, keeping it in touch with a wide con- 
stituency. Through this connection the 
Review has gained stability, and our read- 
ers have been benefited. 

We are happy to say that the response 
to our usual Christmas letter has been very 
gratifying. While a few of our old friends 
have been obliged to write that they were 
without funds to continue their subscrip- 


tion, we believe from the tone of the let- 
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ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


ters received that they will come back 
when the times are better. And many more 
have continued with us. 
¥ 

Thyra Freding is a Swedish writer, a 
resident of Karlstad. She has traveled 
extensively in Norway and has written 
much about the neighboring country for 
. . . Vilhelm Eke- 


lund, whose fiftieth birthday was recently 


Swedish periodicals. 


noted in Swedish papers, is a native of 
Scania, and is known as a lyrist and 
essayist. In his ideals he is a humanist and 
... Erik 


Zahle is a writer on art and has recently 


an admirer of classic culture. 


been appointed chief inspector of the 
State Museum of Art in Copenhagen, 
where he was formerly assistant. He is a 
son of the well known Liberal politician, 
C. Th. Zahle, who was Denmark’s prime 
minister during the World War.... 
Axel Kierulf is a newspaper man in Co- 
penhagen. . . . Agne Beijer, who writes 
on the old theater of Gustaf III, has him- 
self conducted the restoration of that the- 
ater and has arranged the theatrical mu- 
seum in Drottningholm. He is a regular 
contributor to leading papers in Goteborg 
and Stockholm, his special field being the 
history of literature and the theater. . . - 
Rolv Thesen, a teacher in Oslo, some 
months ago contributed to the Review an 
article on the “New Norwegian”’ or dialect 
literature in Norway. The writers whom 


he discusses in this issue all use the riks- 


maal as their medium. 
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BOOKS 


HISTORY 


A History of Sweden, by Andrew A. 
Stomberg. Macmillan. 1931. 823 pages. $8.50. 

Here is the story of Sweden from the emer- 
gence of its rock foundation to its position 
among the nations in 1931; from Goths and 
Vikings to Gustav V, Ivar Kreuger, and Arch- 
bishop Séderblom. It is a tale of kings and 
armies, of merchants and farmers, of mining 
and industry and finance, of religion and cul- 
ture—interwoven as they are interwoven in 
the fabric of a people’s life. 

The author makes the field of his history 
all-inclusive, and maintains an exceptionally 
fair balance among diverse factors. From pre- 
historic times to the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War is given about half of the book, and in- 
cludes chapters on life at home as well as on 
expeditions abroad. The next seventy years of 
war and social conflict to the death of 
Charles XII occupy one hundred pages, and 
the eighteenth centurv another hundred. The 
last quarter of the book is devoted to the 
period since the revolution of 1809: the revi- 
talization of the nation under Bernadotte and 
his successors, and intellectual and industrial 
progress to the present day. 

Economic factors are constantly given 
weight, as with the founding of the city of 
Gothenburg, which helped to bring on the 
Kalmar War because the Danes feared this 
new city would decrease their “Sound dues”; 
and again with the revenues of the copper 
mine at Falun which once made_ possible 
Sweden’s military outlays and enabled a coun- 
try of one million people to play a world réle. 
As a professor of literature, the author treats 
well the literary history of Sweden, but as a 
historian he keeps this phase of the general 
picture within due bounds. He describes the 
life of the people, what they thought, and what 
they did, showing a real insight into Swedish 
character. But even he fails to explain satis- 
factorily such a phenomenon as the Swedish 
idolization of Charles XII, the King under 
whom the Swedish Empire crumbled. The book 
is illustrated with reproductions of well 
chosen paintings, engravings, and woodcuts. 

The best of Sweden’s historical scholarship 
has served as a basis for this study, which is 
an able digest of the specialized work of 
others. Occasionally one wishes for more self- 
confidence on the part of the author: on the 
theories of Sweden's antiquity, for example, 
too frequent appeals to the opinions of “many 
scholars” weaken the force of the narrative. 


On the other hand, judgments of men or of 
policies as wise or unwise sometimes seem 
superfluous; some prefer to let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

From the standpoint of the general reader 
there is little to censure, if he can afford the 
exorbitant price. For the student the book’s 
unquestionable value for text or reference use 
is seriously diminished by the complete ab- 
sence of a bibliography; meager footnotes in 
no way fill the gap. Acknowledgments are 
seldom given for the illustrations, nor loca- 
tion of originals stated. Names are given the 
Swedish spelling—a delight to him who reads 
Swedish, possibly a perplexity to others. 

The work is on a high plane; certainly there 
is nothing in English to compete with it. It is 
conventional, complete, up-to-date, written in 
lucid stvle, and attractively bound. It should 
do much to spread and popularize a knowl- 
edge of Swedish history. 


FrRANKLIN D. Scorr 


FICTION 


Their Father’s God, by O. E. Rolvaag. 
Translated by Trygve M. Ager. Harpers. 
1931. $2.50. 

The death of the author a few weeks ago 
invests with a melancholy significance this 
book which has just appeared simultaneously 
in Norwegian and English. It is the third in 
the novel series which began with Giants in 
the Earth. The second, Peder Victorious, told 
the story of Per Hansa’s and Beret’s youngest 
son and described that break between the 
generations which has been the theme of so 
many writers, but which here is so much more 
tragic because the children belong to another 
country, speak another language, and think 
other thoughts than their parents. 

In Their Father’s God, however, Peder’s 
Norwegian blood reasserts itself when he is 
brought to the test of marriage with an Irish 
girl. At first he is hotly indignant when his 
Norwegian friends look askance at him. What 
has he dene but marry a nice girl, the daugh- 
ter of a neighbor? Are they not both Ameri- 
cans? But soon their differences assert them- 
selves, and Peder is confronted with the fact 
that the mother of his first-born is a woman 
who is utterly alien to him not only in race 
and religion but in standards, habits, ideals. 
His flesh is drawn to her, but his spirit revolts. 
He is anxious to do a man’s work in the world. 
He has seen a vision of what the prairie might 
become, but she has no understanding of his 
political ambitions beyond thinking that he 
may thus make more money and escape the 
drudgery of the farm. 

Yet Susie also has her small spiritual life 
founded on her faith in the Virgin and the 
saints. To Peder this is nothing but rank idola- 
try which degrades her and divides them, and 
he is himself too young and crude to live and 





THE OLD NORSE 
SAGAS 


by Professor HALVDAN KOHT 


This book is based on a series of eight 
lectures delivered by Professor Koht be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston Jast 
winter, while the author was exchange 
Professor of History at Harvard. 


While popular in nature, Professor 
Koht’s volume is based on wide scholar- 
ship. Written by an historian, the em- 
phasis is placed less on the philological 
aspects than on the value of the Sagas 
in revealing the people’s life and thought 
at that time. 


THE OLD NORSE SAGAS is a work 
of importance to all who are interested 
in the early literature of the North. 


Price $2.50 
Order from 


The American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street New York 


let live. The book ends in a shrieking disson- 
ance when he grinds under his heel the sym- 
bols of her faith. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Rélvaag meant to leave the problem there as 
insoluble, or whether he meant to let Peder 
and Susie work out their lives together, or to 
lead Peder back to his own people. We shall 
never know. But one thing at least we may 
know. Rélvaag had no cheap and easy solu- 
tion at hand; his penetration into the difficul- 
ties of pioneer adjustment was too keen, his 
understanding of the problem too profound 
for that. 

H. A. L. 


Northern Lights, by Mikkjel Foénhus. 


Translated by Edith M. G. Jayne. Long- 
mans. 1931. $2.00. 


This is a tale of Spitzbergen, telling of 
Jakob Séraasen, a mighty hunter with four 
hundred slaughtered bears to his credit, who 
yet is moved to pity when he meets the bear 
he himself has captured as a miserable caged 
exhibit in the Zoological Garden in Hamburg. 
Foénhus has a great power of conveying the 
feeling of the Arctic wilds and picturing the 
lives of the men who wrest their living from 
that savage nature. 

The story is illustrated in modernistic style 
by James Reid. 





JUVENILE 


The Magic Rug, by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday, Doran. 193}, 
$2.50. 

Strange adventures befall little John when 
he goes to sleep on an Oriental rug, which pos- 
sesses magic power and takes him on a jour- 
ney to North Africa. The things that happen 
are as Startling as stories from the Arabian 
Nights. 

The book grew out of travel tales Ingri 
d@Aulaire told her little niece in Norway, and 
the unusual colored illustrations, reproduced 
directly from the artists’ own drawings on 
stone, have their origin in the many paintings 
and sketches the d’Aulaires made during a 
winter in Africa. 


Hans Andersen. Forty Stories Newly 
Translated from the Danish by M. R. 
James. With 24 Illustrations in Color by 
Christine Jackson. Lippincott. 1931. $3.00. 

In spite of the many editions of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s stories, a new edition has been 
prepared by no less a personage than the 
Provost of Eton College, Mr. M. R. James. He 
explains in his preface that he is very fond of 
the originals, and does not think that justice 
has been done to them by any of the versions 
he has come across. He wished to do them a 
little more simply and a little less clumsily 
than his predecessors, and indeed the new 
version with its simple, colloquial English is 
a joy to the reader. But it is a pity that the 
learned translator has followed the English 
custom of calling the great fairy tale writer 
Hans Andersen, instead of Hans Christian 
Andersen. He used to sign himself Christian 
in letters to his intimate friends. 

Christine Jackson’s interesting illustrations 
are rich in color. 


Building a House in Sweden. By Mar- 
jorie Cautley. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Macmillan. 1931. $1.75. 

The story tells of a family in Stockholm, 
who lived on the old city island, where it was 
much too crowded to bring up three lively 
youngsters. So they began looking around for 
a new home in the country where there would 
be a garden to play in. They searched here and 
there till they finally found that in Olufslund, 
a garden suburb, there were Sesamhus, magic 
houses, which city architects and engineers 
made ready during the winter, so that they were 
unloaded on your plot in sections which Father 
and Uncle Carl could put together quickly, 
with an inspector to consult on knotty prob- 
lems. The whole family share in the joyous 
adventure, which seems to be a combination of 
picnics and effective work disguised as fun. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Viking Civilization 
by Axel Olrik 


VIKING CIVILIZATION deals with the 
most important and interesting period in the 
life of the Scandinavian North, an age glam- 
orous, turbulent, intense, full of conflict and 
strife, but also of poetry and romance. 

The distinguished Danish scholar, Axe. 
Oxrik, has given a complete picture of Vik- 
ing life: the origin of the people, the de- 
velopment of national traits, pagan mythol- 
ogy, the introduction of Christianity, the 
voyages and conquests, the literature, cul- 
ture, and manners and customs. His work, 
which has long been authoritative, is now 
presented for the first time in English. 


Translated from the Danish by Jacob Witt- 
mer Hartmann, and Hanna Astrup Larsen. 


Illustrated; Price $3.50 


Please order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


TRADE NOTES 


DanisH INpbusrrRiaLists View 
PossIBILiTIes IN Russia 

Because of the increasing business relations with 
Soviet Russia, leading industrialists of Denmark 
have considered it worth their while to visit that 
country to see for themselves just what had been 
accomplished there under the Five Year Plan. The 
delegation went under the auspices of the Indus- 
trial Council, with Director H. H. Blache of Bur- 
meister & Wain in charge. Among the members of 
the delegation were Chief Engineer Aage Chris- 
tiansen of Nielsen & Winther; Director Rinne of 
F. L. Smidth & Company; Director A. P. Ras- 
mussen, of Frederiksberg Metalware Company. 
P. Boetius, leader of the Export Bureau of the 
Industrial Council, was secretary of the delegation. 
It was not only the purpose of the visit to Russia 
to find out the chances for increased exports, but 
also to learn the facts regarding the reported 
dumping of Russian goods in countries already 
well supplied with those particular products. 


SCANDINAVIA AS THE Principat OUTLET FoR 
American Moror Cars 

Returning from Europe after an inspection of 
the company’s various plants abroad, William S. 
Knudson, president and general manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, expressed the opinion 
that the principal future market for the export of 
American motor cars would be the Scandinavian 
countries. In Denmark, as well as in Sweden and 
Norway, there was increased demand for cars of 





The Saga of The Volsungs_ 
The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok | 


The Lay of Kraka 


The finest of Scandinavian heroic legends, told 
in connected prose form in THE SAGA OF THE 
VOLSUNGS, has been completely and indepen- 
dently translated from the original text. It tells 
of a mythical race of heroes sprung from Odin, 
who filled the world with their fame, until the 
greatest of them all, Sigurd, was slain through 
the jealousy of Brynhild and the treachery of his 
wife’s kinsmen. 


| 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK, marked 
by the adventurous spirit of the Viking Age, con- 
tinues the line of Volsung heroes through the mar- 
riage of Ragnar to Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 


THE LAY OF KRAKA is a monologue spoken 
by Ragnar just before his death. 


These three pieces are now for the first time 


presented together in an English translation by 
Margaret Schlauch. 


Price $2.50 
Please order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 











types especially suited to the roads of those lands. 
Mr. Knudson doubted whether an English moder- 
ate tariff would have any serious effect on Ameri- 
can exports to Great Britain. 
Hetstncrors Host to SCANDINAVIAN 
Trave OrGANIZATIONS 

The seventh annual meeting of the Scandinavian 
trade organizations was held in Helsingfors in the 
presence of President Svinhufvud of Finland, and 
more than seventy-five delegates from the fou 
Scandinavian countries. Among the subjects dis 
cussed was the League of Nations and its relation 
to trade throughout the world. The workings of 
credit associations was also a topic, and P. Lassen 
of Denmark gave a detailed description of how 
those associations had proved their value in his 
country. 
Buyinc or Home Propucts Urcep sy 
FEDERATION OF NORWEGIAN INDUSTRIES 

Discussing the situation that had arisen as a re 
sult of the suspension of the gold standard, met- 
bers of the Federation of Norwegian Industries, at 
a meeting held in Oslo, addressed a communica 
tion to the Premier in which it was stated that 
a requisite for maintaining normal conditions W4 
that there should be no increase in prices in the 
home market. Even though it might be possible 
keep up exports, the statement said, no positive 
trade balance would result unless import was Te 
stricted through an increased demand for Nore 
gian goods. The depreciation of the krone was * 
problem that demanded the utmost attention ™ 
keeping prices down at home. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


ORWAY 


*“STAVANGERFJORD”’ 
and 
‘*“BERGENSFJORD’”’ 


TO NORWAY DIRECT 
IN 8 DAYS 


Norway’s winter climate is ideal. Enjoy Skiing, Skating, 
Hiking, Tobogganing in the most wonderful environments 


es 


DAILY CONNECTIONS TO 
SWEDEN, DENMARK and the CONTINENT 


SAILINGS 


From New York 
BEAGENSFIORD: oicccccccissiccccen Jan. 27 


BERGENSFIORD © 2..000csccccsvceses Mar. 2 
STAVANGERFJORD...........-.ce00- Mar. 23 


Note Our Moderate Off-Season Round Trip Minimum Rates: 


ONE WAY ROUND TRIP 


CABIN ° ° . : : $145.00 CABIN 3 . . ° ° $268.50 
TOURISTS ° ‘ . . $121.00 TOURISTS . ‘ ° . $200.00 
THIRD ‘ ‘ . ° . $ 93.00 THIRD : ° . ° ° $156.00 


The return portion of these tickets is good on any of our steamers at any time within 2 years from date of issue 
Our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost. of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
75 East Wacker Drive Metropolitan Life Bldg., 129-131 South Third St. 278 Main Street 
Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. ----—--------------—---—----------- Douglas Bldg., 4thand Union 
San Francisco, Cal.: EDWARDS, VICKERY CO. 1NC., LTD. 29 Geary Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL AND TRADE 


What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
etc. 
With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


The 


American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th St., New York 














| 359-36th STREET 









= 


Essential for a Balanced 





BERGMAN’S SWEDISH BREAD 


made from the entire rye grain with all the 
vitamins and mineral salts of the grain re- 
tained, fits in the daily diet for perfect bal- 
anced meals. It is crisp, delightful as well as 
wholesome. 

Packed in %xpound and 1-pound cartons 
and 7-pound cardboard boxes. 


Sole Agents 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





































Fastet Transatlantic Service 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige of Lloyd 
Express, or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Liners to 


ENGLAND.IRELAND. FRANCE. GERMANY?) } 


Midwinter Cruises from 
New York to the Mediterranean and West Indies 


LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


Send Y our 1931 Lssues 


of the Review 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price, $2.50. 

Title page and Index for 1931 will be 
sent to subscribers upon request. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 
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DIRECT to 


NORWAY 
(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 


DENMARK, 
(Copenhagen) 





bt, thes the theca 


Quick connections 
to 


SWEDEN, FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


“fESDEN © ©” 





From Copenhagen regular CITY HALL SQUARE 
Express Trains twice daily. in 


To Hamsure (10 hours) COPENHAGEN 


Q, ' 
re zo Bertin (9% hours) INTERESTING CAPITAL OF DENMARK 


yd to Parts (27 hours) also called 


to “PARIS OF THE NORTH” 


xy: | 3 also regular airplane passenger 
service 


SAILINGS 
1932 









From 


From 
Copenhagen STEAMER 


New York 



























Jan. ... United States ...Jan. 30 
Jan. 29... Frederik VIII ...Feb. 13 
Feb. 18... United States ...Mar. 5 
Mar. 4... Frederik VIII ...Mar. 19 
Mar. 22... United States ...Apr. 9 
Apr. 8... Frederik VIII ...Apr. 23 
Apr. 28... United States ...May 14 
May 13... Frederik VIII ...May 28 
June 2... United States ...June 18 
June 17... Frederik VIII ...July 2 
July 7... United States ...July 23 
July 29 ... Frederik VIII ...Aug. 13 








STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 a.m. N.Y. City Time 
Dock Foot of Sixth St., Hoboken, N.J. 









LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 
LINERS 







For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 


ou 
he | 
on | | | e 
| General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
e | : 
b | Chicago, ct OS ae ne 130 N. LaSalle Street Rit PUM. ovivdddccarsevevcssas 582 Market Street 
MICRO LGS nk . caccnececes 123 S. Third Street Montreal,. Canada <..0..cccevce 969 St. Antoine Street 
Boston, ER 248 Washington Street WHRENOOE,. SERBS \cankackacdscksceauses 461 Main Street 
SESAME. 6 sos une scadas ces 1402 Third Avenue PRatGAE IE Se on555s.0ceniseces 51 Upper Water Street 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“The American Route to Northern Europe” 






Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig also to Leningrad - Russia 





ONE CLASS OUTSIDE ROOMS ONLY 
EXCELLENT CUISINE — LOWEST RATES 
ONE WAY RD. TRIP 
$100.00 $195.00 
100.00 195.00 
110.00 210.00 
115.00 220.00 
115.00 220.00 


COPEN'HAGEN 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 
LENINGRAD 


Weekly Sailings 





Copenhagen, Gdynia 

S.S. CLIFFWOOD 
Murmansk 

S.S. SCHENECTADY 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
S.S. SAGAPORACK 


Steamers sail from Pier D, 
Jersey City, N.J. 





Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City 


A TA... o ics ckaserwhenwh Seu aee Bourse Bldg. 
NE EO. cs sccknesubedscnaanksod sant Hoosac Piers 
PRE, cn ccacchauneseb suawnnees Marquette Bldg. 
RN eg eee 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
i I 6. Ga owe ansanebenees de 15 S. Gay St. 
PL MEE. sicscauscksanucaensesenss Oliver Bldg. 





ix BI, REDS esnccecssasess Railway Exchange Bldg. 
DUCE: 5i5K<tinnesseseke0ena0 Stovall Prof. Bldg. 
NE BER, ig cine sedtanwsavnc? Industrial Bank Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Danisu Snips with A MiILiion-MILE 
Saininc Recorp 

With the entrance of the new year, two Danish 
motorships can celebrate sailing records of a mil- 
lion miles each. They are the Fionia and the Selan- 
dia of the East Asiatic Company of Copenhagen. 
The Selandia is the pioneer motor-driven craft of 
the type which Burmeister & Wain built and which 
caused a revolution in the construction of ships for 
long distance travel. The Diesel motor has come to 
be known as both a time and money saver. While 
steam is still maintaining its hold, oil for fuel has 
now become of general use in both Diesel motors 
and turbines. In recent years Diesel motors have 
been successfully used in aeroplanes. 


Norwecian Lire Savino Society 
Passes QuartTeR Century Mark 

Organized in Oslo twenty-five years ago, the 
Norwegian Life Saving Society now has branches 
in one hundred and seventy sections of the coun- 
try. At the recent annual meeting, the history of 
the society was recounted to show that it has con- 
tributed in a large measure to the safeguarding of 
life both on land and sea. The president of the so- 
ciety is Colonel E. Borchgrevink. 


AMERICAN Scantic Line Foroine 
AnEAD witH Mororsuip EQuIPMENT 

The American Scantic Line, of which Moore & 
McCormack are the managing agents, announces 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 


Telephone Digby 4-6700 


Memphis, Tenn. ..........00.+ Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
SMMNOC RMON “os ianedsigiels x eka cs eehbc xeeo ne ad Bldg. 
NEN SOU 2 ig is ac oucanea Seanwed Jacobstorg 3 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... Store Kongensgade 114 
Helsingfors, Finland..North American Line Agency Co. 
Oslo, Norway beWac ee besedeueeapecvecen E.B. Lund 4/s 
PEL MERI a oe ts ay a Gdynia-Port 
Warsaw, PEMD cncidbicessanicasasawsel Jerozolimska 33 
RE annua a hathcbnciréucereseuad H. Lenczat & Co. 


that, with the obtaining of United States mail con 
tracts for northern Europe, four ships of the lind 
are now being equipped with Diesél motors, ant 
reconstructed so that there will be available accom 
modations for sixty-five passengers on each ship 
Other ships of the fleet, which is composed 0 
eleven vessels, are also to be modernized. In ¢ 
handsomely illustrated pamphlet Moore & McCor 
mack state that sailings from New York to Scan 
dinavian and Baltic ports include touching at ( 
penhagen, Stockholm, Gdynia, Poland, Helsingfor 
and Leningrad. The extension of its service in th 
northern countries is evidence of the increasel 
travel to Scandinavia and the Baltic countries if 
general. 


Swepisir Suipyarp Finns Scrappinc 
Op Vessets ProrrraRre 

With the world’s shipping situation as it is an! 
the outlook for new construction less favorabit 
than formerly, the Gétaverken shipyard has foun! 
it possible to keep its working force employed i 
buying up old vessels for scrapping purposes. Thi 
activity has heretofore taken place in countrié 
where wages are low, but the Swedish company 5 
enabled to meet the high wages in Sweden by & 
emptions from paying light dues and harbor dvé 
on ships to be scrapped. The tonnage scrapped! 
expected to reach 1,500,000 the coming year, ! 
last year it amounted to almost 700,000 tons. } 
sides furnishing work in the shipyard, the elimin 
tion of so much old tonnage leaves the way op 
for new construction, principally motorships. 











